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increase their returns. In simple terms the author describes 1h: 

nature and constitution of manures of every type; explains the manner 
of their application, and gives the fruits of his long study and experience 0! 
practical growing. Anyone who habitually uses this volume for reference 
and advice will, if he be working for a livelihood, be enabled to add to his 
gains and enjoy the satisfaction of an abundant and first-class crop insteac 
of only a moderate one. 


"Tie book is designed to help those engaged in cultivating the soil to 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE 


Those who send photographs are requested to state the price for reproduction, 
otherwise when payment is requested it will be made at the usual rates of the 
journal. Only the actual photographer or owner of the copyright can be treated 
with. 


*,* We appeal to our readers to send their copies of recent issues 
of Country Lire to the TROOPS AT THE FRONT. This can be done by 
simply handing them over the counter of any Post Office. No 
label, wrapper or address is needed, and no postage need be paid. 

The War Office notifies that all papers posted to any neutral 
European country will be stopped, except those sent by publishers 
and newsagents who have obtained special permission from the War 
Office. Such permission has been granted to Country Lire, and 
subscribers who send to friends in Denmark, Holland, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Greece, Roumania, neutral 
Countries in America, and the Dependencies of neutral European 
Countries in Africa, should order copies to be despatched by the 
Publisher from 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


NEVER AGAIN 


INCE our last issue two important deliverances on 
the issues at stake in this war have Leen delivered. 
They suptlement the great speech in which M. 
Briand dealt with those of his countrymen who 
dally with feace proposals while the kun is still 
in occupation of French tetritory. Chancellor Bethmann- 
Hollweg, intent on sowing discord between the Allies, affected 
a treasonalle attitude towards the attiiude of M. Briand. 
His declaration that both were labouring towards securing 
a peace guaranteed by the Powers implied that Germany 
was not unwilling to consider the evacuation of France. 
He whittled down the vaulting ambition of Germany, which 
he says is fighting only in “‘ defence of our sight to existence 
and ireedom.’’ Even to Russia he directed soft words, 
Lut “‘ Great Britain is amongst all the most egoistic, the 
fiercest and the most okstinate enemy.” Ee drew a lurid 





picture of England plotting for world power and determined 
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to break and crush Germany. To read is to wonder at the 
state of mind which can Lring a statesman to the utterance 
of such rubbish. Can any German possibly telieve that 
the war is the outcome of a plot to encircle and crush 
Germany? Is there any subject of the Kaiser who does 
not know of the vast preparations made in Germany for 
this war—the drilling of a vast army, the manufacture of 
guns and munitions, the organisation of the food supply, 
the increase of the German navy? Or that England had 
made no determination, Lut had to despatch a gallant, 
but hopelessly small army to help France to defend her 
provinces from invasion? As long as Germany was pre- 
ponderant in arms and men, how ruthless was her exercise 
of power, how savage and pitiless her methods of warfare, 
how arrogant and domineering her attitude ! 

Now, when the tide has turned, when England with a 
gigantic effort has created an army and found guns and 
ammunition for it, when her ciiizen soldiers are steadily 
beating back the foe, German military authorities hakitually 
conceal our success and lie to their countrymen, while the 
Chancellor squeals to attract neutral attention and rity. 

For an adequate reply we must turn to the interview 
which Mr. Lloyd George has accorded an American journalist. 
In language which admits of no ambiguous interpretation 
he epitomises the history of the last two years, how, taken 
unawares, we accepted hard knocks wi.hout attempting 
the Bethmann-Hollweg style of protest, how with infinite 
labour we set about creating an army fit to meet our enemy 
on equal terms. If we as a nation have become the fiercest 
and most okstinate foes of Germany, it is for very compelling 
reasons. Our soldiers have teen stung into hatred Ly the 
German introduction into this war of horrors the like of 
which can only ke paralleled by incidenis in the life of Nero. 
Living in more civilised times, the Germans have prostivuted 
science to invent engines of destruction. It was they who 
introduced the use of foison gas and flame pzojectors, they 
who with their submarines dealt death ‘to peaceful travellers 
on the Lusitania and other passenger boats, they who insti- 
tuted the Zeppelin raids which have only injured women, 
children and non-combatants. It is a familiar trick of 
rhetoric to exhibit Mr. Lloyd George as though his message 
had been only an injunction to slay and spare not. He 
had behind him the whole history of Great Britain to show 
that this never has been and never can be a part of our 
Imperial Policy. There is no land in which freedom has 
been more dearly cherished. Nor has it been kept as a 
luxury for home use only. Wherever the English flag has 
flown freedom has reigned. ‘‘ Never again”’ is not a threat 
addressed to the German peorle. It expresses a resolution, 
which is that of all the speaker’s countrymen, that Germany’s 
arrogant lust of world-power shall not again be permitted 
to drench halt the world in blood, set tack the clock of 
civilisation, substitute strife for peaceful competition and 
progress, and give rein to man’s bloodiest and most savage 
instincts. Without the attainment of this wholesome end 
the sacrifices of our youth would be a wicked oblation to 
Moloch. The mere attempt to stem the return of barbarism 
and secure for those yet unborn freedom to realise their 
ideals and aims amid the laws and conditions found most 
suitable for them by the experience of countless generations 
sanctifies the courage with which they go into kattle and 
consoles those to whom they are dearest in the hour of loss. 

In this Mr. Lloyd George expressed the deerest con- 
victions not only of the countrymen for whom he especially 
spoke, but of all the Allies. Nothing was falser in the speech 
of Herr Bethmann-Hollweg than his attribution of motives 
to the various nations fighting against Germany. There 
was not one wanting war, whereas it will ever be on record 
that for years past soldiers and professors united to prepare 
the Teutonic mind and organise the Teutonic forces for the 
struggle forced upon Europe by the Kaiser and by him 
alone. 





Our Frontispiece 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady 
( Robertson, wife of Lieutenant-General Sir William R. 
Robertson, K.C.B., K.C.V.0., D.S.0., Chief of the Imperial 
Staff. 





*,* It ws particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application ts made trom the offices of the paper. When such requests are 
received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers it they would forward 
the correspondence at once to kim. 
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T is with very great pleasure that we announce the publi- 

cation next week of an Autumn and Russian Number. 

Our readers will remember the French Number published 

in June and the Imperial Number issued in March. They 

and the Russian Number form parts of a design to increase 
and strengthen the mutual understanding between the 
Allies. Russia presents a new and difficult problem. It 
is far away, and the intercourse between it and this country 
has never been on so large a scale as to lead to that under- 
standing of one another which exists, for instance, in the 
case of France. Only of recent years have we come to know 
at all adequately the finer side of the Russian character— 
the noble generosity which found such magnificent an expres- 
sion in the early stages of the war, the poetry and dreaminess 
which form the background of the Russian temperament, and 
the idealism which has been growing and developing while 
materialism appeared to be sweeping over the rest of the 
world. These Russian features cannot be too well known 
to the English Allies, and we recognise, as everybody must 
recognise, that one of the most useful parts which a journal 
can play during the war is to promote and encourage the 
intimacy of feeling and confidence which has grown up 
during the stress of a common struggle. 


[T was felt that the best way of familiarising British readers 

with Russian methods of thought was to ask the co- 
operation of the Russians themselves. In the number 
will therefore be found many exvressions of the thoughts 
engendered in the minds of our Allies by the war, and its 
possible results and consequences. Not by any means that 
the number is devoted altogether or even in its greater part 
to the exposition of political views. It will have a descrip- 
tion of Russian country life which brings into interesting 
contrast rural life in Central Russia and rural life in Great 
Britain. The difference is difficult to appreciate by those 
who have not tasted both—the beauty and comfort of an 
English country home, the isolation and independence of 
a Russian one. On similar lines M. Radkéritch, a member 
of the Duma, discourses about sport in Russia. He is, of 
course, a famous sportsman, Lut one of those who feel the 
charm of natural history as much as the excitement of the 
chase. The growth of that good understanding between 
this country and Russia which has finally ripened into a bond 
of alliance is traced to M. Semenoff, one of the members 
of the famous Berne Conference which started the more 
cordial understanding between the two emrires. Baron 
Heyking, the well known Russian Consul General in London, 
discusses the commercial situation that will arise after the 
war. General Doukhovetzky tells us about the Russian 
fommies, and Professor Arabazhin contritutes a masterly 
paper on Tolstoy. There is a clear account of the burning 
agricultural question of the hour and a well known Russian 
explains why Russia wants Constantinople. These are a 
‘ew of the prominent contributions by Russians. 


[T would be impossible to name all the contributions in a 
_ Short note, Lut room must be found to refer to Madame 
-itah’s translation of Lermontoff’s famous ‘‘ Cossack’s Cradle 
Song” and the English contributors must not be left out of 
account. Dr. Hagberg Wright has given a fine account of 
Moscow, which will take the place usually allotted to a 
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house and garden in the ordinary number. Miss Maud 
Haviland, whose book on the birds of the Yenesi estab- 
lished her as the naturalist of these regions, has sent a 
beautifully illustrated article on bird life on the Arctic 
Tundras, while Mr. Dick has an equally well illustrated 
contribution on the Caucasus. Our readers will remember 
that Mr. Dick has just published a volume in the « Highways 
and Byways”’ Series on the Galloway and Carrick Border, 
proving himself to be as good with the pen as with the 
camera. Only one more point is there to mention. It is 
that with the number will be presented a very beautiful 
picture of the Kremlin and Church of Vasili Blageny, from 
a painting by Mr. Walcot. 


THE fall of another Zeppelin near London shows that, 
given energetic defence, the airship is not so formidable 
an engine of war as the Germans believed. So many have 
been brought down now that our gunners and airmen are 
full of confidence that as time goes on this danger will be 
quelled as effectually as was the submarine. During eight 
days in September and October 1st three Zeppelins have 
been destroyed and during the past month four, while no 
fewer than ten have been wiped out in the course of the 
present year. The fate of the one which fell on Sunday 
was as sudden as it was tragic. Few even of those in the 
immediate vicinity could see the vessel, and could only 
judge of its whereabouts by the explosion of anti-aircraft 
guns. Its outline was revealed by a great burst of fire 
which strangely illuminated the machine for a moment 
before it fell flaming to the ground much more swiftly than 
the one which came down at Cuffley. It did not occupy 
more than three minutes in its descent. The gasbags had 
been the first to ignite, and when it was on the ground a 
tremendous flare consumed the rest of the structure. The 
fate of those on board was terrible. The majority 
stuck to their posts and were literally roasted to death. 


AE A HARVEST PESIIVAL IN THE CIFY. 
For these Thy finished works I praise Thee, Lord ; 
But harvest passes, summer ends and I 
See not the ploughman clearing in red earth 
A highway for Thy feet ; each Spring I miss 
The first green blades, that race to meet the sun ; 
Only in dreams 
I see the wheatfields, swaying in the breeze ; 

I have not toiled with reapers till the great moon 
Shines on the last load dragging slowly home ; 
These are Thy finished work, but oh to walk 
Beside Thee in Thy long creative hours, 

To smile, to shout with Thee in all Thy mirth, 
To walk with Thee in white, to share the joy 

Of Thy procession through the loveliness 

In brief and dying things! If I could know 
The fading lights and murmurs of the way ! 


EDWARD SHILLITO. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY, as we have pointed out 

on previous occasions, has made a noble record for itself. 
The list of Cambridge men serving in the Forces contained 
12,510 names, of whom 1,245 are dead and 1,692 have been 
wounded. The number of graduates in residence last May 
term was 575, aS compared with 3,263 in 1913. These were 
the facts on which was based the eloquent speech which 
the Rev. T. C. Fitzpatrick, President of Queens’ College, made 
on Saturday on his admission to the office of Vice-Chancellor 
for the second year. He drew an affecting picture of the 
many who had left their College rooms and the boats upon 
the river to return, as they thought, in the course of a few 
months, and who would never return. ‘“‘ They in a short 
time fulfilled a long time.’’ But the consolation is that 
they have created a priceless tradition for Cambridge 
University. In times which the future will unroll, it will 
be a proud reflection for the young feorle inhaliting our 
country houses that when the great call was made upon 
English patriotism in 1914 their fathers answered it in a 
way that will be remembered throughout ages and ages 
vet to come. 


[T is of good omen that the Central Committee has en- 

dorsed and adopted the ‘“ increased productivity ”’ land 
policy which has so frequently been advocated in these 
columns. We recommend our readers to obtain and read 
“The Land Industry,” published at the cost of a few pence, 
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wherein Sir W. Earnshaw-Cooper explains and develors it. 
With the terseness of a business mind he disposes com- 
pletely of the inadequate, expensive and procrastinating 
policy embodied in the Land Settlement Scheme and insists 
that vigorous measures should at once be adopted to bring 
the innumerable Poverty Bottoms into more fruitful culti- 
vation and to reclaim the waste. Beyond all cavil or 
question he is right. Increased production is the true 
solution of labour difficulties, because it means increased 
employment. The best national policy, too, since it means 
an addition to the real wealth of the country. We write 
of the land, for the simple reason that it is our particular 
province ; Lut it must be obvious that increased productivity 
is an all-round policy. Keep the industrial machinery going 
as well as the plough, only we can start with the latter at 
once. Whether the war end soon ort late, we shall for some 
time to come feel an increasing scarcity of food. A practical 
and quick means of providing it lies at our disposal. If 
the existing machinery cannot make it available let it ke 
mended or ended. The acuteness of the crisis demands 
that there should be no delay. 


SATAN reproving sin is the only appropriate description 

of the Crown Prince, or Pillaget, who preaches humani- 
tarianism sleekly through the mouth of an American inter- 
viewer. We rub our eyes to make sure we are awake as we 
read his sentimentalising. Can this ke he who robbed 
the chateau at Meaux and sent the loot by special train 
to Berlin? Is this smooth arostle of gentleness and civilisa- 
tion the same who fersisted in sacrificing his men at Verdun 
for the mere sake of personal glory ? Had he bravely taken 
the Verdun road at the start instead of attempting to rush 
through Belgium with blood, widows’ tears, outraged maidens, 
destroyed churches, blighted homes marking his path, he 
would have keen entitled to respect at least. But for 
Germany to talk of civilised warfare! Had the Pillager 
no fear that Nurse Cavell, Captain Frvatt, English katies, 
French women, ruthlessly slaughtered Belgian countryfolk 
would not rise from their very graves in protest? Yet he 
is the spokesman of his country. Germans who adopted 
the Kaiser’s demand for frightfulness, who are still demanding 
ruthless warfare in the same breath, whimper because of the 
irresistible advance of armies from which they dread the hortors 
they have themselves perpetrated on invaded territory. 


"THE need of timber and the duty of planting have Leen 

emphasised a thousand times in the columns of CounTrRY 
LirE. The argument may be reinforced in the eves of some 
of the great English landowners by an apreal to the example 
of their predecessors. During the long French Wars it was 
the practice of many English magnates to plant a wood in 
honour of a naval victory, and to call it by the name of the 
victorious admiral. Anyone who looks at the Ordnance 
map of the county of Nottinghamshire may see the evidence 
of this. He will find the names of Howe, St. Vincent, Duncan, 
Nelson, Spencer, Warren attached to small woods and plan- 
tations stretching from the outskirts of Nottingham to the 
Forest of Sherwood. It was held to be a patriotic deed 
in those days to sow the acorns which should yield the oaks 
from whose timbers were Luilt the frigates and line of battle 
ships of the Royal Navy, and there was for a time a passion 
for planting among the landowners of the district. The 
famous Sir George Savile of Rufford planted several thousand 
acres, and he was followed by the Marquess of Titchfield 
near Mansfield, Earl Manvers at Thoresly, the Hon. Fred 
Montagu at Papplewick, Sir Richard Sutton at Farnfield, 
M. Foljamte at Osberton, and Sir Richard Kaye at Kirkby. 
May we not suggest that the names of our own victorious 
soldiers and sailors, and the places where they fought their 
triumphant actions should also be celel:rated in living groves 
and plantations. 


AS was to be expected German publicists are wild with 

rage at the report of Mr. Lloyd George's interview with 
an American Press representative. But the neutral commen- 
tators have taken a clear and steady view of the situation 
created by Herr Bethmann-Hollweg’s address to the Reichstag 
and the Lloyd George interview. A writer in the Brooklyn 
Eagle declares that Germany is right in regarding England 
as her most dangerous foe. English capital has to a large 
extent financed the Allies; the English Navy has closed 
German forts and kept the seas open for Allied commerce, 
wherety it has been fossible to transport millions of men 
to the seat of war; last of all, England has shown her reso- 
lution by the sacrifice of the flower of her youth. Germany 
never dreamed that she could put forth such a gigantic 
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effort, and it is fear as well as rage which inspires the furious 
comments of the Teutonic Press. But very little is gained 
by calling the Minister of War a hyena, or scolding him for 
introducing sporting terms into a military controversy. 


A VERY difficult position is arising with regard to the milk 
“supply. Consumers who are feeling the rise of other 
commodities resent the increase to sixpence a quart during 
the winter; while the farmers on their part insist great] 
upon the increased expense of milk production. In order 
to arrive at a fair conclusion, it is necessary to ask if the, 
are not to some extent exaggerating this increase of expense 
During the summer it certainly has not been enormous. 
The grass crop this year has been so a-undant that ther 
has been far less need than usual to reinforce it with othe 
food. On a very large number of dairy farms grazing has 
been found quite sufficient. During the coming winter 
is obvious that grain and grain offals will te dear, Lut, o. 
the other hand, the home produced food is abundant. Roo 
are looking splendid after the broken weather experienced 
hay is so a-undant that we cannot imagine the Army taki 
the whole of it, and the frice given by the military leav . 
a very amyle margin to the farmer. In ordinary times t] 
supfly of hay would have keen sufficient to Lring down t! 
cost of milk. Labour is scarce and dear and that, of cours 
is a fact which no argument can get over. The consideratic 
that perhays has most fractical weight is that other forn ~ 
of agriculture are at the present more remunerative tha 
cowkeeping. After all, the dairy was used as a secon: 
string at a time when grain prices were very low. The dang: : 
is that this second string may be atandoned now that pric: 
have risen. That, it seems to us, is the cardinal fact whic! 
the -ublic ought to take into account before embarking on 
any large strike against increased frices. 


THE KESTREL. 


Far the kestrel flies and high 
Quartering the naked plain ; 
“ Kee-kee-kee ”’ his sole reply 
To the beat of windy rain. 


Look !—he poises—watchman hawk !— 
O’er the mouse-infested brush : 
Searching hide-holes in the chalk, 

Sees the sortie and the rush— 


Now, as bullet flashing swift, 
Down he pounces on the prize— 
Bears it as a sovran gift, 
To his eyrie in the skies ! 
FaitH HEARN. 


LETTERS from the front, where the Irish regiments have 
covered themselves with glory, show that great indigna- 
tion is rising against the Sinn Feiners and their sympathise1s 
who refuse to take their part in the present war. It was 
never so betore in the history of Ireland. Whatever might 
be the internecine troubles, the answer to the call to aims 
was prompt and vigorous. But a cowardly state of feeling 
seems to have invaded the heart of the Sinn Feiners, and it 
is a very doubtful policy of the Government to refuse the 
application of conscription to that country. In a letter 
from the front an officer says: ‘“‘ We are proud to-day, 
but we are sad too.” The Irish soldiers are naturally proud 
of what they have accomplished, but they see too that unless 
drafts are forthcoming their historic regiments must shrink 
and disappear. A great responsibility rests upon the Govern- 
ment, as the refusal to apply conscription to Ireland sugges.s 
that in the future there will be one law for the willing and 
another for the unwilling, while the latter will be favoured. 


JN our pages to-day a famous expert in the person of Dr. 

Annie Porter explains what the curse of flies means to 
the soldier. No doubt in a future campaign means will 
be taken to get rid of this, as of other tritulations, but mean- 
while the nuisance is very great indeed. Sir James Crichton- 
Browne in his opening address to the Sanitary Inspectors 
Conference at Cardiff this year, held forth eloquently on tlie 
neglect of sanitation both at home and in the Aimy. iis 
point was that had the millions consumed by the war in one 
year been devoted to feeding, housing, drainage, smoke 
abatement, etc., we should have had a new heaven and a 
new earth. We have very little sympathy as a rule with 
this kind of argument. Still, underlying the remarks 0! 
Sir James Crichton-Browne is a strong current of sense. 
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GERMAN PHOTOGRAPHS OF FRENCH 
BATTLEFIELDS 


URING the German occupation of Northern 

France a number of officers and non-commissioned 

officers amused themselves by taking photographs 

of the various little towns and villages in the 

district. These were ultimately published in volume 
{orm and two copies of the book found their way to this 
country, one of which has been very kindly forwarded by 
a correspondent. It is in- 
structive in a way that those 
who took the photographs 
never intended. A little foot- 
note or mnachschrift to the 
Introduction says that while 
ihe book was still in the press 
the English offensive began, 
and it is naively remarked that 
on this account the book has 
« heightened interest. This is 
so indeed. Going through its 
pages we follow two different 
lines of thought. It should ke 
said that the places are given 
not in geographical, but in 
alphabetical order. Some of 
them arrest the eye because 
they will ever be associated 
with the hard fighting by 
which they were retaken from 
their conquerors. Others as 
we write still lie within the 
German lines and suggest re- 
flections on the task still 
awaiting our soldiers and the 
character of the towns awaiting their attack. It should be 
said at once, however, that the photographs are not military 
in character. Those who took them have sought only the 
yicturesque or striking, and an air of peace broods over the 
villages in spite of the fact that stiff, consequential-looking 
German soldiers are brought into the picture wherever that 
is possible. If it were practicable to cut out these photo- 
graphs and arrange them on the flat in the situation which 
they occupy in nature and with something to show 
the hills and valleys that lie between, they would bring 
the battlefield efore the eve in a most realistic manner. 





CHATEAU AT VILLERS-AU-FLOS, 


NOW A 


But as they stand they are {ull of interest. When the British 
oifensive began at Albert,one of the first important captures 
alter the surprise of the attack was Contalmaison. To most 
oi us it is but a name, Lut here it emerges from the vague 
and takes definite form. It has a market place surrounded 
by houses almost unroofed at the German capture, a charac- 
teristic chateau, and a modest white-walled church set 


BAPAUME 


FIELD 


charmingly amid rustic surroundings. A picture of the interior 
shows it to have been finer than the simple outside might 
have led us to expect. After the heavy cannonading preced- 
ing its recapture its original features are lost, but the 
German photographer has unwittingly lent the architect a 
consideraLle aid towards its reconstruction. From Contal- 


maison we fought our way to Poziéres, which the Germans 





FROM THE CHURCH TOWER. 

had fortified very strongly. It took several weeks to master 
it. In photography, as in war, the German is drawn to the 
church, of which an exterior and an interior with altar] iece are 
shown. Here also the bombardment was terrific. These places 
are on a road which strikes a highway from Ovillers and 
Bapaume. On the left is Thiepval, scene of one of the most 
noteworthy feats of valour which have been performed during 
the war. It is represented by the ruins of a church sadly 
damaged by gunfire, and a chateau of which only the bare 
walls are left. Close beside it is the Schwaben Redoubt, 
which as we write has come practically into the hands of 
the British Army. Our front 
line now runs westward 
from this Schwaben Redoubt 
to Courcelles, which we 
carried some time ago, and 
on to Gueudecourt. The 
rustic aspect of this place 
seems most of all to have 
struck the photographer or 
photographers (for there are 
several pictures). One shows 
a pretty thatched cottage 
near the church, another the 
entrance to the village with 
a tuined building — before 
which stands a boorish Ger- 
man sentinel. A third is a 
pretty row of cottages with 
2 road separated from the 
buildings by a pond; porlars 
in the background making 
a pretty rustic scene. A 
fourth is a view of farm build- 
ings. We can fancy the in- 
habitants looking back with 
considerable emotion to this 
picture of what has been. 
But we must not forget the 
places lying within the lines 
which would be passed at a 
distance of a mile or two if we were } roceeding from Courcelle 
to Gueudecourt. First of all, there is Martinpuich and 
close beside it that High Wood which ever will he remembered 
no less for the deeds of valour performed in it than for the 
dead left there. Martinpuich is likely to be a place of mourn- 
ful memories for the Germans. They show its quiet, nice 
streets, but also its full gravevards and memorials. The 
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photographers appear to have revelled in graves and tomb- 
stones. A little further west is Flers, another place to which 
the British Army has added new associations. Again the 
photographs show a very characteristic French village, 
the two sides of the street on the road to Longueval. We 
have what is apparently a bit of the same view with snow on 
the roofs and cold-looking soldiers going along the road. 
The church is shown with Bosche soldiers in front of it, 





BEUGNATRE. 





MARTINPUICH. 


and there is a graveyard with that multiplication of simple 
crosses which tells that a battle was fought near. The row 
of thatched cottages with children in front is set opposite 
the melancholy rows of crosses. Not far off are two places 
very fresh in the public mind, Les Boeufs and Morval. It 
is known that the Germans have turned the former into a 
very strong fortress, but there is little to suggest this formid- 
able character in the pictures of church and farmhouse, 





BAPAUME: HIGH SCHOOL AND CHURCH. 





THIEPVAL, 


the latter full of charm, which alone are given of it. Morval 
is represented only by one little rustic picture. 

Further back still from the new British front behind 
Martinpuich, Flers, Les Boeufs and Morval, we find within 
easy distance many places made memorable for ever by 
deeds of British armies. There is Bazentin, birthplace of 
the famous philosopher Lamarck, who raced with Darwin 
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for the discovery of evolution. Then there is Delville Wood, 
which our Tommies chose with good reason to call Devil Wood, 
and near it Longueval, a fine village which will be dramatically 
remembered. Then we come to Guillemont, which in our 
histoiy will 
live for 
ever for the 
stern fight- 
ing it saw, 
but it ap- 
parently 
has had no 
feature to 
draw the 
attention 
of the pho- 
t o grapher. 
Guille mont 
is very near 
to Combles, 
where the 
British met 
our French 
Allies. But 
even more 
fascinating 
than to 
linger over 
i ee sne 
scenes of 
Tee Mit 
lighting is to realise the character of the flaces still in 
Ge1man hands. Bapaume, on which our intention is set at 
the moment, is a considerable country town, with a fine 
church, statues, great promenade, and a college dedicated 
io St. John the Baptist. Outside it are beautiful wind- 
mills and roads and rustic scenes, but the rigour of hard 
fighting is already writ over it in the shape of memorials 
to the fallen 
Germans and 
to the fallen 
Frenchmen, 
graves’ of 
officers and 
graves of 
men. It is 
known to be 
fortified, and 
probably 
there will Le 
great scenes 
transacted at 
Bapaume 
before the 
world is 
much older. 
It is con- 
nected in the 
jullic mind 
with Pé- 
ronne, but on 
that we shall 
not say much 
at present 
because a 
Pae 2 ¢ h 
writer has 
Leen asked 
to deal with 
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it. The operations of the French now centre round 
Péronne, as the operations of the British have Bapaume 
for their objective. A good road runs between the two 
places, so that a junction of the armies should not be by 
any means difficult. After leaving Bapaume it comes to 
Beaulencourt and Le Transloy, a beautiful village with 
windmill, church, green, old barns and all that goes to make 





GOUZEAUCOURT. 


antiquity pleasant in Northern France. But it were possil le 
to go on for ever on this theme, for the German officers have 
unwittingly supplied a text that is practically inexhaustible. 
Little did they imagine when they were taking these phoio- 
graphs that a weapon was being fashioned by means of which 
they would be driven back by the way they came. Inci- 
dentally, it may be pointed out that the German public must 
be extremely familiar with the names and characteristics ot 
these villages, as the pictures were shown in Germany in cinema 
shows. This 
is an exam- 
ple of the 
manner in 
which the 
practical 
minded Hun 
takes advan- 
tage of every 


little oppor- 
tunity to 
exalt what 


he used to 
call his con- 
quests. He 


does not 
show at all 
the same 


eagerness in 
explaining to 
his countrv- 
men that he 
is being 
forced to 
withdraw 
iyvom one vil- 
lage after 
another of 
those that he 
occupied two 
vears ago. 


SIDE AT LAST. 





SWALLOWS AT THE FRONT 


T half-past seven on Easter Sunday the airscout on the 
look out for hostile aircraft called me out to see the 
first swallow. The jolly little beggar was hawking about 
over the guns catching insects in the most natural 
manner in the world. Although every now and then 

i: gun boomed out its deadly message, the swallow did not appear 
it all alarmed by the noise. High overhead our aeroplanes 
were flying, looking like somewhat larger birds against the 
perfectly blue sky. Every now and then the shots from the 
German anti-aircraft guns burst in little clouds of white smoke 
itil the aeroplanes appeared at times as if they were surrounded 
'v small clouds or balls of fluffy @own. 

Later in the day a service was held within a hundred yards 
( our position, and the swallows skimmed backwards and forwards 


l 
} 
i 


apparently unconcerned with the strange scene, and intent 
on gathering insects. I think, perhaps, some of us felt that the 
swallows were messages from the dear homeland, and watched 
them wheeling and darting overhead while the chaplain entoned 
the prayers to the sharp, insistent boom of the guns and the 
whistle of bursting shrapnel from the “* guns the foe were sullenly 
firing.’’ A scene to live in one’s memory for ever. 

The next day the swallows and house martins had arrived 
in full force, and were twittering and circling round the eaves, 
flying in and out of the ruined houses and barns. Although the 


surge of battle had ebbed and flowed around these buildings 
and the whole aspect of the place had materially changed since 
the swallows and martins had left France and rlanders in the 
autumn, the change did not trouble them in the least. 


At one 
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ruin I noticed them flying joyously in and out of a great shell 
hole, and latér on I saw several pairs of martins hurriedly nest 
building on the walls of a drawing-room, the ceiling of which 
had been swept away with the exception of a handsomely 
moulded cornice. No doubt this, to their mind, represented 
an ideal kind of eave. But it seemed strange to see the nests 
plastered above a fat baby Cupid, very pink and rosy, nestling 
among flowers, and entwined with true-lover’s knots of blue 
ribbon painted on the panelled- walls of a room where once 
stately dames and their friends had held high revel. The 
martins twittered happily, adding tiny lumps of mud to the 
fast building nest, utterly unheeding the associations of their 
surroundings. 

The roads were very dry and dusty at the time, and the 
martins would fly down to the clay near the horse troughs and 
wait until some water was spilt upon the ground ; ‘then they 
would gather mouth and throat full of the softened mud and 
fly back to their nests. The mode of adding the mouthfuls 
was for the martin to cling to the wall, the tail acting as a prop 
to hold it in position. Then, working the beautiful white throat, 
the bird appeared to mix the saliva and mud, and then eject 
a small quantity on to the position selected. As soon as a ridge 
wide enough to perch upon had been built, the martin sat on 
this and worked at the nest from the inside. As fast as one 
bird emptied iis throat the other took its place, and went on 
with the task. They appeared to devote all the early part 
of the morning to nest building, the rest of the day to collecting 
food and resting. 

The swallows built several nests on the rafter of a big out- 
house which we used as a harness-room. The nests were only 
just above our heads, but the swallows slipped behind the 
rafters and constructed the nests and laid their eggs quite un- 
heeding our presence. They would flutter about seeking insects, 
and often perched for a long time on the telephone wires. They 
looked very quaint trying to keep their balance in a high wind 
with their tails and wings being jerked into all sorts of absurd 
angles by the strength of the gale. 

Both the hen and male birds appeared to share the trouble 
of setting. Sometimes the house martin in possession of the 
nest would put out a head and tweet as if annoyed that the 
mate did not relieve it. They did not appear to feed each other, 
but would take short turns at setting. When the young were 
hatched both parent birds seemed to devote the whole time 
to feeding the little ones. The young were the most voracious 
creatures I ever saw. They would shriek with anxiety when 
they heard the beat of the returning bird’s wing, and one would 
hang half out of the nest to prevent his brothers and sisters 
getting anything. The feeding went on from early dawn until 
almost too dark to see, and even then the youngsters demanded 
more with peevish cries and squeaks. 

Once the Germans shelled our position for an hour and 
a half. We retreated to some cellars which had been sand- 
bagged and waited there until the bombardment stopped. The 
place was struck several times, and one shell dropped into the 
cellars, but failed to explode and did no damage to anyone. 
When the “ strafing’”’ was all over we found that one shot 
had taken off the greater part of the stable roof, the second had 
hit the end of the outhouse and demolished part of the wall. 
The swallows apparently did not care, for they were not in the 
least perturbed by the noise of the shelling, and continued feeding 
their young ones as if nothing had happened. Before the day 
was ovcr they were using the shell hole as a convenient entrance 
through which to pass backwards and forwards with food for 
their young. 

When the young ones were old enough to leave their nests, 
we were astonished to find that each nest had contained five 
birds that appeared quite as large as their parents, except that 
they had no tails; these, however, grew at an extraordinary 
rate, until they soon equalled the parents’ forked ones. Aill 
the birds that lived on the same rafter associated together, 
and for some days ten very forlorn little birds sat in a humped- 
up looking mass on a length of telephone wire stretched between 
the farmhouse and the harness-room. The parents would coax 
them into trying their wings, but if one strayed from the flock 
the old bird would anxiously convey him back again. At last 
the whole crowd found a convenient stone ledge under the eaves 
of the farmhouse, and here they spent their days sunning them- 
selvcs and twittering joyously. The parent birds fed them 
for three weeks, and every night escorted them back to the 
rafter in the harness-room. They made a pretty picture sitting 
in a row on the rafter, and one regretted that a camera was 
forbidden at the front. I should have dearly loved to snap 
the row of white-throated heads peeping down at us. The 
martins seemed to disperse as soon as they were old enough to 
leave the nests, but these swallows kept together for some 
weeks. 

Our battery was continually moving about, coming and 
going between various places, and at one of our stopping places 
a pair ot swallows calmly appropriated the rack on which we 
hung our jackets. Needless to say, we resigned the rack to them 
and hung our uniforms upon a hastily improvised rack con- 
sisting of a board with some large nails driven into it. Unfortu- 
nately, we were ordered off on our travels before the nest 


was completed, and never knew how the birds fared in 
their home-making. The young birds had flown before we 
returned. 
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Swallows and house martins are the most amiable of birds, 
and live together in harmony. The youngsters of both keep 
together and form flocks which are very conservative in their 
habits. Twenty young swallows and house martins would 
perch in a half-dead plum tree in an old deserted orchard and 
twitter and preen themselves joyously. Every fine day they 
came, and enjoyed themselves happily ; but when it was very 
wet they deserted the plum tree and spent their time hawking 
and hunting under a Noah’s Ark row of limes that bordered 
the river. 

They were particularly fond of darting to and fro under 
and over the horses’ lines situated beneath the trees. One 
terribly wet day in August, 1915, I noticed this particularly. 
Evidently they were collecting for migration, for there were 
hundreds flying about the old church and ruined houses. Towards 
nightfall the rain came down in torrents, and the horses turned 
their backs to the storm as usual and hung down their heads. 
The house martins and swallows flew backwards and forwards, 
round and round, now over, now under the horses, then out 
over the river and back again, sometimes in the trees, but 
generally skimming just over the horses’ backs. It resembled 
nothing so much as a swarm of huge bees buzzing about 
in swarming time in an old-fashioned cottage garden. Sep- 
tember 4th was another day when I noticed an even larger 
number of swallows and house martins. It was equally wet, 
and the birds were just as busy, but in addition they 
were hanging thick as beads on the telephone wires along 
the communication trenches. I did not see the final act of 
the migration, for as usual we were moved on, and our next 
position did not happen to be near a river, which, I think, 
is always the swallows’ gathering place when collecting for 
their flight. 

The swifts appear to have a mortal antipathy to both swallows 
and house martins. At one of our positions we saw nothing 
but swifts. They built in the ruins of a tall factory and other 
tall structures more or less.ruined, and in the evening their 
weird screams sounded strangely appropriate when accompanied 
by the moan of a shell. The house martins had built some 
nests under the eaves of a ruined house, and were enjoying their 
simple lives when the swifts arrived. The latter gave them 
no peace. Morning, noon and night they harried the unfortu- 
nate martins, whirling, circling and shrieking fiendishly close 
to their nests. Eventually the little martins deserted their 
nests and departed for another place where swifts were fewer, 
and their lives could be lived free from sudden wild alarms 
and screeching enemics. 

The next gun position we took up had no swifts, con- 
sequently the swallows and martins were very numerous ; 
yet on the evening of August 26th, just as it grew dusk, 
I saw thousands of swifts going over, evidently migrating. 
They were flying leisurely, as if taking their time about it, and 
not in the least disturbed by the sound of battle all around and 
below them. I could not help wondering whether they had 
come from England ; if so, they must have occupied some days 
in travelling the distance, as the swifts generally leave West- 
morland punctually on August 12th or 13th. There is something 
so sinister about the swift, with his weird, ear-piercing cry, 
his everlasting swooping, whirling and hawking, that he has 
never appealed to me. His vcry blackness seems to suit his 
character of eternal restlessness, and he well deserves his North 
Country name of “ devilling.”” There is nothing friendly about 
his nature, and as he and his companions flew over our lincs 
I did not regret his departure, but turned to watch seventeen 
swallows and martins hurriedly catching a supper of gnats 
before they went to their perches. 

Living close to the heart of nature—although a torn 
and battle-scarred heart—one finds that a lot of preconceived 
ideas about the wild creatures have to go. Very few birds 
go to bed until they are forced to by the waning light. 
The swallows and martins feed until it is too dark to see. 
The plover fly long after dark, while on vividly moonlight 
nights the birds are very restless and are always waking. 
Gulls in particular are always moving, so are many kinds of 
wild towl. 

The idea that gun-fire would chase away the birds has been 
quite exploded, and the pathetic story of the swallows and martins 
wheeling around the ruins of their last year’s home, tweeting 
miserably and then departing from the battle area of ruined 
towns and villages is quite untrue. Personally, I think thc 
swallows and martins prefer the ruins. The vast quantity otf 
insects which the life on the battlefield encourages provides 
them with plenty of food and accounts for the fact that swallows 
and martins are far more plentiful than they were during pre- 
war days. 

Many districts in England are said to have fewer swallows 
and martins this year than ever before, so probably th 
home-coming birds, finding a good supply of food on th 
front, lingered somewhere in France and Belgium instcad oi 
continuing their journey across the Channel. During one ©! 


the battles on the Somme the Germans shelled a small woo 
One shell struck the trunk of a tree in which a large number « 
martins and swallows were perching. The tree slowly bowed, 
and the birds went up with the cloud of smoke as it fell. | 
was only when the birds scattered that one realised that th« 
were not bits of shrapnel, yet, after flying about for a few minut 
they settled down on another tree, 


preened their pluma; 
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and twittered as if nothing unusual had happened. No doubt, 
having been hatched and reared amid the surroundings of 
battle, they would think it strange if the incessant clash and 
clang were silent, and the country once more assumed its 
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ancient aspect of peace and calm. Certainly they would miss 
the vast quantities of insects which the battle has attracted, 
and which must be an ever abiding joy to the insect-eating 
birds. H. THOBURN-CLARKE. 
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THE USE OF GREY FOLIAGE WITH BORDER PLANTS. 
By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 


HERE are some ranges of colouring among flowers 

that are certainly best set off by a setting of good grey 

foliage. For many years it has been one of the pleasant 

problems of the garden to work out such arrangements, 

either at the ends of long borders or in shorter detached 
portions where the restricted scheme of colouring is more 
isolated. All flowers of purple, lilac and pink are thankful 
for being grouped with grey, and if to these is added a suitable 
quantity of white bloom, there will be its own brilliancy added 
to the pretty harmony of tints that in themselves range from 
the tenderest to the most intense colouring. 

In the case of a wide flower border that has a length of 
some 150ft. the two ends are planted with grey foliage. At 
the western end the grey is the setting for blue flowers, 
with others of tender colouring, 
Delphinium, Anchusa, Salvia 
patens and the like, with pale 
pink Gladiolus and white and 
pale pink Snapdragons. The 
colour arrangement then passes 
to pale yellow, then to full 
yellow and through orange to 
an increase of strength of 
orange and red; then to its 
culmination where _ strongest 
red is grouped with dark red 
foliage. It then passes back 
through the reds and yellows, 
and the eye, having been 
saturated with the brilliant 
warm colouring, is all the more 
inclined to receive the cool 
effects of grey and lilac and 
comforting grey such as is shown 
in the first illustration. This is 
the eastern end of the border, 
where, after passing along 
something like three-quarters 
of its length, it is crossed by a 
path leading to a gateway in 
the high wall at the _ back. 
Here the border is _ raised 
about a foot on each side, 
partly for the sake of the 
Yuccas, which are always thank- 
jul for a slight eminence, and 
partly to give a little emphasis 
to the approach to the gateway. 
To take the plants as 1h: y come, 
here are Stachys lanata and 
Artemisia Stelleriana, the 
Stachys partly in the joints 
of the two or three courses of 
dry walling that support the 
raised border, and some plants 
ofa grey-leaved Helianthemum. 
Behind these come the Yuccas 
with their own glaucous blades 
of foliage and the blue-grey of 
bushes of Rue, a valuable plant 
for this work. Further along by 
the path edge there is Cineraria 
maritima, followed by Santolina. 
Any spaces among the grey foli- 
age of the foreground are filled 
with dwarf Ageratum and palest 
pink Intermediate Snapdragon. 
Then comes a group of a com- 
mon old garden plant, often 
despised, perhaps because it is 
the double form of a native 
plant. But pink flowers in late 
summer are none too many, and 
the old double Soapwort should 
be properly valued. There isa 

-called improved variety with 
flowers of a deeper colour of bad 
quality that should be avoided. 
‘The group of Soapwort is partly 
overgrown by a cloud of Clematis 
!lammula which also covers the 
site, white Campanula latifolia 


aud the white Foxgloves of the THE 
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earlier year. Further back are white Dahlias and a mass of 
Clematis Jackmannii trained over pea sticks, and at the extreme 
end a plumy mass of Artemisia lactiflora with Aster panicu 
latus partly drawn over still effective clouds of Clary. The only 
plants not actually growing in the border are the Hydrangeas, 
which are dropped in in pots to fill every vacant space. 

The second illustration is of a double border. Where the 
spectator stands, the flowers are white and pale yellow to right 
and left. The foliage and flowers of the immediate foreground 
is of mixed masses of variegated Mint, Alyssum maritimum, 
Golden Feather Pyrethrum, the pale yellow Calceolaria amplexi- 
caulis and the fine striped grass Glyceria aquatica. The flowers 


are a good form of the useful white Daisy Chrysanthemum 
maximum, pale yellow Snapdragons, and, on the left, the grand 
white annual Balsam sold as Impatiens Roylei, but which is 
probably only a white form of the well known 


Impatiens 
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glandulifera. Beyond this grouping the colour changes to purple 
and pink with grey foliage. On the right is a bold group of 
Clary (Salvia Sclarea) now out of bloom, but still with a useful 
effect of grey-purple cloudiness. Then comes a cross path, and 
beyond it, just through the Rose arch, a short piece of double 
border entirely given to an effect of grey, pink, purple and 
white. There are big bushes of Gypsophila and important 
masses of Clematis Jackmannii, with the strong purple of 
Delphinium consolida, Ageratum tall and dwarf, China Asters 
white and purple, Snapdragons tall and short, white and pink, 
and Gladiolus pale pink and purple. Tall pink Hcllyhccks 
are at the back and large clumps ot Globe Thistle. The liberal 
quantity of grey foliage puts it all tegether. In the middle 
and towards the back is Artemisia Ludoviciana, from 4ft. to 5ft. 
high, allowed to flower, flower and all being of a pleasant grey. 
But the plant is all the more useful, besides being uf a capital 
silvery grey, in that it can be cut back to any height ; a plant 
that shows at the edge of the path in the third picture is only 
6in. The mass of bloom in front in this illustration is Del- 
phinium consolida from self-sown seed. It would have shot up 
too tall and have bloomed too early for the rest of the border, 
whose time is August, but it was pinched back in good time, a 
treatment that made it branch into many more blooming 
spikes and kept the bloom back to the proper season. Above 
this there is a mass of flower of Clematis Jackmannii trained 
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over stiff pea sticks to occupy part of the back, and in one part 
brought forward almost to the front, where it meets and partly 
rests on a bush of Gypsophila. In other parts of the borders 
the grey foliage, besides the taller Artemisia, is of A. Stelleriana, 
Stachys and Santolina. The grey weather-boarding of the 
barn comes into the picture and forms a specially suitable back- 
ground from one point of view where the main group of pink 
Hollyhock is seen against it. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
TRANSPLANTING A YEW TREE. 

Str —I should be greatly obliged if you could tell me how to prepare a Yew 
tree about 7ft. high with a view to its removal later on, and how far the 
trench should be dug away from its trunk.—M. T., Solberge, Northallerton. 

[The safest way, and we presume it is the method you mean to adopt, 
is to transplant the tree with a ball of earth attached to the roots. With 
deciduous trees there wou!d be no necessity to go to all this trouble, but 
with evergreens it is advisable. The ball of soil in this case shou!d be about 
3ft. or 4ft. across. The branches of the tree should be tied to the centre, 
the ground marked out, and a trench dug all around the tree. A square 
ball with rounded corners is the easiest to manipulate with a tree-planting 
machine, which, by the way, is a great help, but if the ball is to be taken out 
by manual labour, a round hole is preferable. Dig down to a depth of about 
2ft. all round the tree, and cut off all damaged roots with a sharp knife. 
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When this is completed a piece of stout canvas should be bound round the 
ball of soil with a thick cord to keep it together, then insert boards 
between the canvas and the cords and tighten the cords with a tourniquet 
It is just as well to prepare the tree up to this stage a few weeks before the 
actual transplanting takes place. The ball should then be undermined and 
stout lifting boards inserted underneath. The tree should be lifted at one 
end with the aid of a lifting jack, when two stout planks may be placed under 
the ball of soil. Then by the aid of rollers and planks the tree may be rolled 
up a plane on to a low trolley and conveyed to its new position, which should 
be prepared in advance. The tree should be well watered in, unless the 
weather is frosty at the time of transplanting.—Eb. ] 


MY FRIENDS THE 
BADGERS 


F it were more generally known what an interesting littl 
companion a badger can be, lovers of animals would 
surely delight in securing one as a pet. 

The first tame badger I ever came across was named 

Nicodemus, because of the nocturnal propensities of th: 
species, I suppose, and the small creature quite fascinated me 
Before he got to know me, he would scurry from his owncr a: 
my approach and hide in a corner. But we soon became friends 

I have noticed that even a pet badger relies on his own 
resources for protection, preferring to run out of sight should 
danger threaten; or, if taken unawares, will be ready to mect 
his enemy without seeking shelter from his master. 

Nicodemus very soon learnt to beg for food and would 
grunt with pleasure when raisins or dates were his reward; he 
was also inordinately fond of plain, sweet cakes, and sugai 
biscuits. It was an interesting sight to see him following his 
master about everywhere, like a dog. As a rule a pet badge: 
trots much nearcr to one than a dog ever does, and Nicodemus 
was no exception to this rule, for his fat little body jolted against 
his owner’s legs every now and again, at times almost retarding 
progress. 

When speaking of tame badgers I have frequently been 
interrupted by th: query: 

“But the smell of them, is it not awful ? ”’ 

“To stink like a badger’”’ proves an untrue saying when 
the animal is domesticated, and is only associated with it when 
in its wild state. So the fear of this objection need not deter 
anyone from wishing to make further acquaintance with them. 

’ I believe there are far more badgers in the British Isles 
than most of us imagine, but as they only come out after sunsct 
they are seldom seen. Some owners of property are now 
protecting them, so there is a chance that they may increase 
in divers parts. For generations they have suffered perse- 
cution, but to-day their worst enemy is the gamekeeper, and I 
fear he has some cause for his antipathy, for undoubtedly badgers 
steal the eggs of pheasants. But as far as I know this is their 
one sin, and might surely occasionally be balanced against 
their many captivating qualities. I have heard of them getting 
into cornfields and rousing the wrath of the farmer by damaging 
corn, but personally I have never come across an instance ot 
their doing so, nor of a farmer who has been annoyed in this way. 

It requires a very great amount of patience to study wild 
badgers. Many an hour have I spent in the woods, watching 
through the deepening twilight for the ‘‘ wee bears’ to emerge 
from their earths in search of food. At last they would come, 
seemingly such contented, happy little animals nosing about 
for particular roots, and uttering a satisfied grunt when a special 
favourite was discovered. They catch flies in the same manner 
as a dog, snapping at them with a similar show of annoyance 
at the insect’s persistency. 

A position from which this entertainment may be enjoyed 
must be taken up some time before the badgers are expectcd to 
appear, and one’s hiding place must not be betrayed by the 
slightest movement, because their sense of hearing is so acute. 
Sometimes when I have been so engrossed in watching them I 
have forgotten this fact, and a sudden rustle of the leaves or 
snap of a branch which I held has been the cause of my being 
left in solitude, sadder but wiser. They disappear so quickly 
that one would think the ground opened and swallowed them. 

Their remarkable powers of audition were once tested by 
the owner of a tame badger, who found the latter always hid 
on hearing unknown footsteps. On seeing the animal rush to 
shelter and hearing nothing, he pulled out his watch and dis- 
covered that two and a half minutes elapsed from the time the 
badger had made off to the arrival of a visitor. 

As the evening darkens, the badgers are very difficult t 
see, for their black and grey coats seem to blend into the colouring 
of the trees and shrubs around them. Like the weasel famil\ 
they can run backwards almost as quickly as forwards; this 
trait, I believe, is not shared by any other mammal. 

They have an intense dislike to dogs, which long year: 
of badger-baiting have, no doubt, accentuated, and great car 
should be exercised to keep them apart. Most dogs woul 
rush at a badger immediately, and if the former were of thi 
small terrier class they would stand little chance of their lives i! 
once the powerful jaws of their opponent got a grip. 

A wonderfully large amoun’ of grass and terns is carric‘ 
by the badger as bedding -or its young. The end of March o' 
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beginning of April is the time the cubs are born, but they are 
notfoften seen unti! June. In autumn they are quite grown up. 
| hardly think it possible tha’ an old animal could be domesti- 
‘ated, but a young badger soon learns to know its owner, and is 
capable of show ng a generous return for all interest lavished 
upon it. 

Some Highland regiments use the badger’s mask on their 
sporrans, and though I usually grieve at any old Scotch customs 
disappearing, this is one I would fain see discontinued. 

Their white striped face’ are quaintly amusing and the 
animal can be very playful and attractive when in captivity. 
At times his manners leave something to be desired, for after 
a good m<al he often keeps on grunting in a gratified fashion 
like a pig. 

It is strange how badgers appear in divers parts of the 
country where they have not been known to resort before. 
How they get there is a puzzle to many. I remember once in 
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Northumberland a couple of badgers were found inhabiting a 
certain wood where none of their kind had previously been 
seen. Of course, the owner’s one idea was to shoot them, which 
deed was carried out, although there was no game within miles 
of the wood, so the fear of eggs being stolen could not have been 
the excuse. 

I never quite know the dreadful deeds of which the badgers 
are supposed to b2 capable, but if their accusers were to study 
them a little before loading a gun for | heir destruction ithe intended 
shots would probably never be fired. 

They seem to me to be most inoffensive, living-and-letting- 
live animals, and are really worthy of more interest and attention 
than they receive. 

Happily their name recalls to, at least, a few lovers of 
wild creatures more fascinating memories than of the two 
articles for which it derives fame—paint and_ shaving 
brushes ! L. DouGtLas. 








CLIFTON BOYS 


AT WAR WORK 





THE CLIFTON 


CAMP 


UR - illustrations deal with the camp _ organised 


by Clifton in response to the appeal made by the 
Home Grown Timber Committee of the Board of 
Agriculture to the Public Schools to help in the task 
of securing a supply of timber for pit-props, wire en- 
Clifton 


tanglements and countless other purposes. The 


NEAR 





FELLING, 


EAST BERGHOLT. 
Camp was situated near the picturesque Suffolk village 
of East Bergholt, and within a couple of miles of Flatford 
Mill on the River Stour, immortalised by Constable, the 
painter. 

The boys were asked to give their services for the first 
six weeks of the summer holidays, and the Government 
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provided all the tools and camping equipment, paid railway 


fares, and made a grant of money fer head for food. More sounded the ~réveillé. 


than 100 
boys an- 
swered the 
appeal, and 
with a few 
masters the 
total number 
reached I10. 
The periods 
in camp 
varied from 
two weeks 
to six, the 
average 
number in 
camp being 
nearly fifty- 
seven. In 
the second 
and third 
weeks of 
August, after 
the conclu- 
sion of the 
Officers 
Training 
Corps’ camp 
on Salisbury 


maximum, i.¢é., 


Plain, the numter of 
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The day’s routine started at 6.30 a.m., when a bugle 


TRIMMING. 


to the work very readily. 


CROSS-CUTTING. 


Breakfast, a suktstantial meal, was 


at 7.45 a.m., 
and the boys 
were in the 
woods by 
g a.m., and 
worked | ill 
nearly 
dinner - time. 
Two wood- 
men from 
the estate 
explained 
how the 
work should 
ke done, but 
after the 
first day or 
two their 
office was 
wholly 
supervisory, 
as the koys, 
possibly on 
account of 
the training 
in engineer- 
ing which 


was at the they receive in their Officers Training Corjs at school, took 
Summer is not the accepted 
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time among the experts for work in the woods, but such 
details as sap, heat, flies and midges had no meaning for 
such enthusiasts, and their output amazed the local reople, 
who were prepared to scoff at the idea of schoolboys under- 
taking men’s work. 

Dinner was at one o'clock, and after that a long rest 
was shown by experience to be very necessary, and com- 
parative quiet reigned in camp till four o’clock tea, after 
which work -Legan again and went on till after seven o’clock, 
when every- 
one was 
ready to 
join in the 
shout of 
‘‘“Kaock 
oft.” * & 
bathe in 
the stream, 
frequently 
dammed by 
the sappers 
or a shower- 
bath under 
the pump, 
was all that 
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over 43min. And the judges pronounced the work to be 
good and clean. Equally remarkable was the entire freedom 
from serious accidents. In two cases of superficial cuts 
it was thought necessaty to fut in a stitch, but except for 
a couple of gathered hands, the result of blisters, that was 
the extent of the casualties. 

It was war work, and this fact was constantly kept 
before the boys’ minds. At morning and evening prayers 
one of the special war Collects was always recited, and the 
Sunday  ser- 
vice in the 
marquee Was 
largely —_in- 
tercessional 
in character. 
Lists of 
casualties 


to Old 
Cliftonians 
were frosted 


weekly in 
the manner 
to which 
the boys are 
accustomed 


was neces- at school, 
sary to re- and when 
fresh tired the news 
limbs or to came of the 
heal blistered death from 
hands, and wounds of 
after supper a much 
most of loved Old 
the boys Cliftonian 
were ready MEASURING. and master 


for a camp 

sing-song, which often included a topical account of the 
day’s happenings or mishaps. Prayers at 9.30 p.m. ended 
the day. 

The trees were mainly larches, and the tools provided 
were cross-cut saws and axes, the shafts of which were 34in. 
in length, while the heads weighed akout 44lb. It was 
remarkable how soon the boys became exypert with these 
formidable weapons. At the end of the third week, when 
seven gangs were at work, a little competition was arranged. 


the flag was 
half-masted for the day. And as war work the boys 
entered into it with all the keenness that could be 
desired, working cheerfully and steadily—often stripped 
to the waist—even amid the most trying conditions of 
weather. 

Aided by three stalwart representatives from Hailey-ury 
in the last three weeks, they succeeded in completing the 
task set them almost exactly to time, and they went home 
with the comfortable knowledge that the Government now 
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Three representatives of each gang were selected and seven 
trees were found close together, all of them roughly 8in. 
in diameter at the base. At the word ‘‘Go!”’ the axes were 
flied with a vengeance. In most cases two axemen took 
opposite sides of each tree, felled it and set aout trimming 
it, while the third Loy crawled along with a measuring-rod 
and a piece of chalk to mark the points where the tree should 
te divided. It was very pretty work, and the shortest 
time in which the entire operation of felling, trimming, 
measuring, dividing and stacking was completed was just 


possesses over 161,000ft. of timker as the result of their 
labours. 

So far as Clifton is concerned, the experiment of running 
a camp oi this character may ke pronounced’ a comflete 
success. And if it should Le necessary in the future to ask 
for another contingent of workers, there is little doubt that 
the volunteers will ke forthcoming. One thing is quite 
certain, and that is that nowhere could more charming 
surroundings or more kind and hosyitatle friends Le found 
than at East Bergholt. 
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CHRIST’S COLLEGE, 
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E now turn to the interesting discoveries that in his history of the College, like the chapel. He states : 
were made in the reconstruction of the Lodge ‘‘ The Chapel must have been much more beautiful during 
in ro1r. There was no doubt that on its the first fifty years of the College than at any later time.’’ 
completion Christ’s College must have been a Possibly the Puritans did something to disfigure the Master’s 
stately and beautiful dwelling, though small Lodge. They certainly did so in the chapel, for the diary 
and compact. Probably the lodge was, as Dr. Peile records of the unspeakable William Dowsing, dated January 2nd, 


pi Copyright ENTRANCE DOORWAY OF THE MASTER’S LODGE. “CL.” 








1643, records: ‘‘ We pulld downe divers 
Pictures and Angells, and the Steps D. 
Bambridge hath promised to take them 
downe ;”’ but it seems more likely that 
the beauty of the Tudor building was 
gradually destroyed by a succession of 
inartistic and utilitarian Masters during 
the eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth centuries. Our ancestors had 
a difficulty in keeping their chambers 
warm, and this may account for the fact 
that in nearly all the rooms in the first 
court that have been restored the old 
open hearth with a four-centred arch 
has been ‘replaced by an iron fireplace 
of the cheapest and commonest kind. 
The comparatively modern invention ot 
central heating has rendered it possible 
to revive the old open hearths, though 
it must be confessed that most of their 
heat goes up the chimney. Among the 
more remarkable discoveries at the time 
of the restoration in I9II was the 
chimneypiece that has already been 
described, found in one of Lady 
Margaret’s chambers, which has _ been 
re-erected in the Master’s study. A 
much plainer, but picturesque fireplace 
was reopened in the present dining-room, 
which, it will be remembered, was the 
late Master’s study. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all 
the discoveries was made on the roof of 
the ground floor. It has been mentioned 
before that the joists of the ground 
floor ceiling were for the most part 
covered in by comparatively modern 
plaster ceilings, through which, however, 
the bigger beams _ projected. These 
plaster ceilings were removed, as was 
nearly everything else in this crumbling 
building, and on the = afternoon 0i 
May 23rd, 1911, the foreman sent to tell 
me that they had found that the beams 
and joists under the plaster ceiling, 
especially those in the present hall and 
dining-room, were covered with a paver 
bearing a black and white design on the 
exposed and lower side, while on the 
upper surface, next the joists, there 
appeared to be some early printing. I 
at once sent for an expert from the 
University Library. Unfortunately, he 
could not come until six o'clock, and 
when we visited the lodge at that hour 
we were dismayed to find all traces 
of the paper, or nearly all, had been 
cleared away. This seemed to be a 
terrible disaster. We thought that the 
workmen had simply brushed the 
fragments off; but I had underestimated 
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the ability of the 
British workman and, 
above all, of the 
able firm of builders— 
Messrs. Rattee and 
Kett—who were carrying 
out the restoration under 
the instructions of Mr. 
G. C. Hare. On coming 
down to the Lodge nex: 
morning I found that 
every fragment of paper 
had been most  care- 
fully removed and 
preserved. Later it 
appeared that not only 
the joists in the dining- 
room and the entrance 
hall, but those in the 
present Master’s study, 
were also covered with 
similar paper. The pat- 
tern, of which a cop, 
is reproduced, is o. 
a well known Orientz! 
type, probably Persian 
in origin, printed 
apparently from a wood 
block, and it is worth 
noting that what we 
found was to a. ereai 
extent a stencq). 
Wherever the black ink 
covered it the paper 
had been preserved, 
probably by some aniti- 
septic quality in the oil 
of the printing ink; but 
the white interstices had 
yielded to the bacteria 
which destroy all paper— 
and very fortunate it is 
for us that bacteria do 
destroy paper, otherwise 
it would be hardly 
possible to move about 
the world in the present 
century. As I have said 
before, we only found 
fragments, but we have 
found many repeated 
examples of these frag- 
ments, and by working 
on the principles of a 
jig-saw puzzle the late 
Mr. Edwin Wilson was 
able to retrieve the 
pattern. The design was 
apparently printed from 
a single wood block, 
16in. by ttin., and 
consisted of a con- 
ventional pine cone 
centre surrounded Ly 
strapwork and flourishes. 
It will be noticed that 
half way up, or a little 
more than half way; the 
pattern has on the left 
a Tudor “H” and on 
the right a little bird. 
These were obviously 
an indication of either 
the artist or the printer. 
We must now state 
that on the other side 
of the pattern, which 
was in a direct line to 
the joists, was the first 
proclamation of Henry 
VIII to his people. Ot 
this no printed copy, 
I believe, had hitherto 
been known,  althoug) 
it exists in manuscript 
at the Rolls Court. 
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The proclamation begins as 
follows : 


i The Kyng our souuferain 1 
Ljord H[enry by the grace of 
God King of England] and of 
France / and [Lord of 
Ireland of this] 

2 Name the . VIII [doeth you] 2 
t{o] und[rejstan[d that for 
as moche as the King hi]s 
Fadre of moost noble 
{memorie] whose sowle 
god pdone of his [blessed 3 
dis]posicion And for the 
suertie and comfute of his 
louyng subgictis in his lyftyme 
gaue & grau 

4 ted. to alle & euery of 4 
th[eym] A generall pdon of 
Misprisons felonyes trespases 
forfaytures outlawries certein 
recogni 
sanc’ & many other offensys 5 
df[oon and comytted] before 
ve . x. day of Aprille last 
passed as more ([pjlaynly 
appereth by ye same * 


On consulting various 
experts, who are always at 
hand in a place like Cam- 
bridge, it seemed clear that 
the proclamation had been 
printed by one Hugo Goes, 
originally of Beverley, and 
indeed there is a description 
of a woodcut by him in this 
Yorkshire town with the 
statement : 


Emprinted at Beverley in the 
Hye-gate by me Hewe Goes with 
his mark or rebus of a great H and 
a goose. 
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AN EARLY WALLPAPER. 


The pattern, reduced to one-quarter full size, found on joists of the 


ground floor rooms. 
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Goes was on February 18th, 
1500, printing at Steengate, 
York. Why Goes should be 
employed is not perhaps 
clear, but, as Mr. Charles 
Sayle has pointed out, Lady 
Margaret’s confessor, Bishop 
Fisher, was born in Beverley, 
and in those times fellow- 
townsmen were apt to cling 
closely together. 

Of the fifty-four lines of 
the King’s proclamation all 
but two were recovered, 
though certain letters and 
even words were missing. It 
is possible to believe that this 
is the first example of a 
paper being used for a 
decorative purpose, for, as 
is well known, wallpapers 
only began to be used com- 
monly about the time of 
Queen Anne. But not all 
the fragments bore the 
Royal proclamation. Some 
recorded a proclamation of 
pardon for all crimes com- 
mitted before April 23rd, 
1509. Others bore a poem 
on the death of Henry VII, 
of which five and a half 
seven-line stanzas were 
partially retrieved. One of 
these, according to Professor 
Skeat, included the earliest 
known example in English 
literature of the use of the 
word “pang.” It seems 
possible that this poem was 
printed by Caxton, as the 
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fragments contained a 
Caxton “I,” which was 
only used by him and 
his immediate successor, 
Wynkyn de Worde. 
Other fragments bore an 
Indulgence with the Della 
Rovere arms at the top. 
All these fragments have 
been carefully preserved 
between plates of glass, 
and are now defosited 
in the College Library. 

But the chimney- 
pieces and the joists and 
he pattern with its 
‘aried literature on the 
ack do not exhaust the 
urious discoveries which 
were made when the 
iiterior of the Lodge was 
erected. Under the 
‘oor of the drawing-room 

ere discovered four 
cuummified: bodies of 
ie old English black rat 
Mus rattus). Possibly 
‘they died of plague, for 
plague was about in 
those times; but what- 
ever they died of, they 
died like scholars, for, 
after the manner of rats, 
they had collected to- 
gether a miscellaneous 
collection of rubbish to 
form the nest in which 
they succumbed, and the 
rubbish was all scholarly. 
Among other trifles were 
two leaves of the long 
duodecimo primer in 
Wynkyn de Worde’s 
type. Of this only three 
editions are known, all 
represented by single 
copies. There was also 
a fragment in Caxton’s 
type, No. 5, of the 
“Donatus Melior” of 
Mancinellus, printed at 
Milan in 1499, and pages 
of an unknown edition 
of Virgil; but perhaps 
the rats showed their 
literary taste as much in 
four whole octavo leaves 
of a Horace, which, again, 
seems to have been of 
an unknown edition. 
Another minute scrap 
bore the heraldic initial 
“T,” which was used 
by Pynson in “The 
Destruction of 
Jerusalem.” 

Further, there were 
manuscripts. The oldest, 
dated November 2oth, 
1327, is a Charter of Con- 
firmation on vellum, from 
a petson unknown, to 
John, the son of Richard 
de Redham de Quarflet 
apud Brad[ ] 
and to Thomas [ 

] and his heirs. 
The second is an agree- 
ment, on paper, between 
Thomas Thompson 
yeoman of London and 
Thomas Thompson 
Master of Christ’s College 
and the Fellows of the 
Society as to a certain 
number of marcs, dated 
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1520. On the verso the yeoman is described as ‘ fermor 
of the prebend callid the More belonging to the Cathedral 
Chirche of Saynt Polle of London,” and is “ for certeyn 
londes belonging to’”—and there the writing stops, 
unfinished. A third manuscript is a poorly written appeal 
to “ your Mastership,” and refers to the “‘ Macypyll.” The 
writing, which is that of an illiterate petitioner, has been 
deciphered and transcribed by Mr. Alfred Rogers of the 
University Library. The date is probably about 1520--- 
1530. 

There were also four playing cards of a small size made 
of thickish paper. Unfortunately, there were no court 
cards among them ; but I have seen cards of a similar kind 
at the Record Office, which date from 1518, so that it is 
quite possible that Lady Margaret and Bishop Fisher played 
picquet or écarté with them. Finally, there were fragments 
ofa much later date, verses extracted from “ The Cowslip,” 


a 





Copyright. ON THE TERRACE, SHOWING SERVANTS’ 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Turner, which was first published in 1811. 


Two of these are reproduced. 


FILIAL LOVE. 
Miss Jane’s mamma was very ill, 
And felt such pain she could not sleep, 
And Jane would quietly sit still 
Or sometimes through the curtains peep. 


VIII. 


THE PURLOINER. 
As Joe was at play, 
Near the cupboard one day, 
When he thought no one by but himself, 
How sorry I am 
He ate raspberry jam, 
And currants that stood on the shelf. 

Another interesting find from what was originally 
the north-east end of the Lodge, on the ground floor, was 
an original window of typical Tudor type which had been 
bricked up and concealed for an indefinite number of years. 
This is one of the very few old windows left in the Court, 
though two or three similar windows have recently been 
exposed on the outer wall of the southern side of the College. 

Shortly after the foundation of the College, in the year 
1507, probably before the buildings were completed, the 
Master of Christ’s, Richard Wyatt, obtained a lease for ninety- 
nine years at a rent of 6s. 8d. yearly, of a “‘ certeyn parcell of 
Grounde lying in the bakeside of the said Collegge called 
Cristes Collegge,” trom Jesus College. This was subsequently 
purchased in September, 1554, when it was spoken of as 
“Je grett orchard.” 

The garden is remarkable for having in it a mast 
picturesque and delightful swimming bath surrounded by 
trees and adorned by busts. The running water which supplies 
it is said to have been given by Hobson of “‘ Hobson’s choice.”’ 
The “ grett orchard”’ is further much visited on account 
of a very fine mulberry tree which is supposed to have been 
planted by John Milton. My knowledge of the undergraduate, 
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and it is a long one, leads to the belief that he is rather 
more apt to pull up trees than to plant them, and the 
following is, perhaps, a better explanation of the origin of 
the tree : 

At the end of the sixteenth century a carpenter was 
employed to mend “the frame of the vine in the Fellowes’ 
garden’; and at the beginning of the next century an event 
took place which probably throws some light on the origin 
of Milton’s mulberry tree. In the year 1608 King James I 
was interested in promoting the cultivation of mulberries, 
and a letter was addressed by him “‘ to the Lords Lieutenant 
of the several Shires of England” urging them “ to persuade 
and require such as are of ability to buy and distribute 
in that County the number of ten thousand mulberry 
plants which shall be delivered to them at our City 
of etc., at the rate of 3 farthings the plant, or at 6s. the 
hundred containing five score plants.” 

In furtherance of this command 
a French gentleman, M. Francois de 
Verton, was appointed to distribute 
the plants. He travelled over a great 
part of the North of England, the 
Midlands, and the Eastern Counties, 
and, among other places, came to 
Cambridge. Here it appears he was 
not received with any great amount 
of enthusiasm, for only three colleges 
—Jesus, Christ’s and Emmanuel— 
took any of his plants. The trans- 
action is mentioned in the College 
accounts as follows: ‘Item for 300 
mulberrye plants, xviii.s.”” This was 
in 1608-9, the date of Milton’s birth. 
Milton was admitted to the College 
sixteen years later. Whether Dr. 
Johnson’s grandiloquent statement 
“that Milton was one of the last 
students in either University that 
suffered the public indignity of 
corporal correction’’ be true or not, 
there is no doubt that his relations 
with his tutor, Mr. Chappell, were 
such that he withdrew from the 
College for some time under “ cir- 
cumstances equivalent to rustication”’ 
(Masson’s ‘“‘ Life of Milton”); and 
“cu it seems hardly probable that a 

student who was apparently not 
popular with the authorities should be allowed to plant 
mulberries in the Fellows’ Garden. The tree is probably the 
last of the three hundred which cost the college 18s. in 
1609. In connection with this it is worth while mentioning 
that another mulberry tree, standing near the Vicarage at 
Stowmarket, is said by tradition to have been planted by 
Milton. The legend is recorded by Masson, who adds: 
“No fact in universal biography is better attested than that 
great men, wherever they go, plant mulberry trees ! ” 

The garden is undoubtedly one of the most beautiful in 
Cambridge : 

Here Milton mused; here Darwin’s brow unbent 
Here strolled the singer of a later day 
Who taught to English ears the ravishment 
Of sweet Theocritus’ undying lay. 
A. E. SHIPLEY. 


AUTUMN IN ENGLAND 


AN AUSTRALIAN’S IMPRESSION 





O me autumn is glorious, brilliant, defiant, but not 

melancholy. There is a grandeur in the trees in their 

autumnal leaves that banishes the thought of decay, and 

tells only of a task well done, a duty accomplished. All 

the spring and summer through they did their work of 
sheltering the nesting birds within their branches, and casting 
grateful shadows on the grass for the comfort of man and beast. 
Now the nests of spring are empty; nestlings have left the 
safe protection of the thick leaves, and, grown to full estate, 
have long since winged their way into the wider world. The 
fickle birds which through the summer found in the trees coo! 
shelter from the sun have now flown off to follow that self 
same sun. No longer do the cows and horses herd in the green 
gloom which they sought so eagerly in the hot middays only a 
few short weeks ago. The old men and the little children who 
loved to rest in the trees’ shadows through the long afternoons 
now seek the sunny seats inthe open. The work of the shelterin 
leaves is over for the year ; all the world needs the sun whicli 
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they hide, rather than the shadow which they give. So they on thcir slender stems. And round the water’s edge grew the 


must go. But off they go on a note of glory which no songs of _ rowans, glossy green and scarlct fruited, offering their goodly ‘ 

spring surpass. harvest to the birds. ' 
“‘ Hectic,”’ Shelley called them. I like to think of them as I lost my heart to autumn in the North Country. 

flushed with the effort of their summer labour. Theirs is the There are some days that stand out in life girdled with 


warm, rich hue of fulfilment, more lovely even than the tender gold, days that dart out from grey memory in after years, and 
green of promise which spring knows. In the glowing crimsons, — keep their spell as fresh as when they dawned. Such a day 
golds and russets there is no hint of sadness or distress, buta perfect 1 had in Scotland in my first autumn. It was a day of 





pean. They wave 
brave banners 
and fling a defiant 
challenge to Time, 
seeming to say, 
“Do what you 
will We have 
had our day.” 
May we, in our 
turn, show as 
brave a front to 
fortune. 

Long ago, 
when I was a 
child in the sunny 
south land, I first 
read of the Eng- 
lish autumn in the 
pages of John 
iXeats, and ever 

ince [I have 
thought of it as the 


Season of mists and 
yellow fruitfulness 
Close-bosom friend of 
the maturing sun. 


Many poets have I 
read since then 
and many poems 
of the fall of the 
year, but none was 
so glowing and 
real as that magic 
picture by John 
Keats. And now 
that I have seen 
the golden season 
for myself it still 
seems to me the 
truest of all, as well 
as the loveliest. 

I ftarst met 
autumn in the 
Scottish High- 
lands, 

In her gown of purple 
heather, 
And her crown of 
rowans red. 
For a whole week 
a bright sun shone 
from a clear sky 
and showed me 
Scotland at her 
loveliest. The 
hills were purple 
with heather, 
golden brown 
with changing 
bracken, oF 
softest grey with 
their own lichened 
rocks. The moun- 
tain streams 
which burst from 
the hillsides 
flashed white in 
the sunlight on 
their hurrying, 
scurrying way to 
the valley. On the 
lower slopes tall 
firs and spruces, 
straight and 
strong as_ senti- 
nels, kept their 
guard, unchang- 
ing through all the 
seasons. The sun- 
beams filtered 
through their grey 
gloom to cheer the 
iast foxgloves 
bending amid the 
bracken or to 
play with the frail 
blucbells swaying 


‘*FLASHING WHITE IN 
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shifting sun and 
shower, when the 
mountains were at 
their grandest in 
moving mists and 
purpling shadows, 
and the waters 
were topaz and 
gold, green and 
blue beneath the 
sun. A Gaelic 
ferryman rowed 
us in a broad, flat 
wherry across to 
the island where 
we meant to 
spend the day, 
and there was a 
touch of romance 
to begin with. 
For to me a Gaelic 
boatman with a 
high pitched, 
wailing voice is no 
ordinary man, but 
a figure from the 
world of song and 
story. 
Perhaps 
other people have 
been to that island 
before; perhaps 
thousands of 
people have been 
there. But on 
that gay autumn 
morning there 
were no other 
visitors, and to us 
it was anew, 
undiscovered 
world of romance. 
Past the little 
farms we went, 
along a narrow 
path that led 
higher and higher 
towards the _hill- 
tep.. At first 
mauve  scabious, 
white achillea and 
bluebells decked 
the way, and 
white and golden 
daisies bordered 
the little fields 
where the crops 
were _ ripening. 
But very soon we 
left them all be- 
hind and found 
ourselves in a 
world of purple 
heather. On we 
went, with the 
sweet tang of it 
in our nsotrils and 
soaking into our 
blood ; onand on, 
till we reached 
the top of the hill. 
And there’ we 
rested, with all the 
world to ourselves 


“and only the 


black-faced moun- 
tain sheep for 
company. 

All my life I 
have. longed to lie 
on a “‘heather-clad 
hill’ by the sea. 
Was it the soul 
of some far-off 
Scottish ancestor 
stirring in me? I 
do not know. But 
I, who have lived 
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in a land far, far away from the Scottish hills, have always dreamed 
of a purple, heather-clad hillside where I could lie in the sun 
and the breeze and be at peace. And here was my dream come 
true. The springy heather made the softest, sweetest couch 
in all the world; below lay the winding bay with its myriad 
islands stretching away up the coast to the mountains. A 
sweet breeze, laden with the scent of ‘“‘ honey and the sea,”’ 
blew fleecy clouds across the sky’and waved a veil to and fro 
before the mountains’ face. Overhead two sea curlews whirled 
and screeched, giving the fine point to the perfection of the 
day. Just hills and sea and sun and flowers and birds—but 
where else will you find perfection ? 

I met autumn next in the West Country, where the beeches 
made a red blaze against the hillsides and the apples hung ripe 
and juicy in the orchards. In the fields were still to be seen the 
pink of the mallow and the blue of the cornflowers ; the hedges 
of the lanes were aglow with briar, hawthorn and the gayer 
traveller’s joy, all flushed with the warm weather. On the tall 
elms autumn had just thrown a bold splash of gold, a first note 
of the colour to come, and the trees stood out grandly green, 
with a fine disregard of the warning of change. On the grey 
walls, so distinctive a part of this West Country, the last flowers 
of the red valerian made a brave show, while the fluffy seeds 
of the clematis foamed over walls and gates and into hedges 
and ivy banks. 

Autumn in the West Country is indeed lovely! It is a 
joy to walk along on the high road in the clear crisp air, when 
every sound comes sharp as a bell across the fields. It is delicious 
to walk on the heights and see the mist in the valleys, the soft 
white mist which creeps so gently or drifts away in playful 
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I walk along beneath the trees there is running through my 
head this little verse which was written of Cambridge in autumn : 


Down in the town off the bridges and the grass 

They are sweeping up the leaves to let the people pass,— 
Sweeping up the o!d leaves, golden-reds and browns, 
Whilst the men go to lecture with the wind in their gowns. 


The creepers still glow warmly on the grey college walls; the 
“immemorial elms” that stretch in a majestic row along the 
road are robed in purest, palest gold, with here and there a rook’s 
nest showing a bold, black blotch in the upper boughs. The 
silver birches have changed their colour to the rarer coinage, 
a deeper, older gold than the elms. Bare and black is the famous 
avenue of limcs at Trinity, of which Tennyson writes in ‘ In 
Memoriam ” “ Up that long walk of limes I past”’; but along 
the great lawn the horse chestnuts glow with the deepest, warmest 
of living colours, and make the whole landscape a thing of riotous 
beauty, while here and there a beech flares redly against the 
gold. Elms, birches, beeches, chestnuts, and planes and 
sycamores, too, are all flushed after their summer labours, and 
now seem to revel in the beauty which is their reward. 
True, the first rough wind will tear the gallant leaves from 
their branches and send them flying through the air to the ground 
below. But there, too, they will find some work to do. 

Down by the river the glowing trees are gazing at their 
own reflections in the still water, for the trees and birds and the 
old grey bridges have it to themselves. The sun shines brightly 
through the clear air; a water wagtail] runs along the deserted 
grassy bank ; blue tits hang in the leaning willows ; and on the 
stone ledge a robin sings his gav song. It is a picture of perfect 


WHEN THE FIELDS LAUGH WITH HARVEST. 


To me the mist 
I love the 


scraps up the hillsides and through the trees. 
is one of the most fascinating things in the season. 
way it comes 
Lulling the year with all its cares to rest. 

After the heat and dust of summer it brings refreshment; it 
loosens the wrinkled dryness of the skin, and softens out harsh 
lines in mind and body. The cruder atmosphere of summer 
turns to a mystic mingling of purple and grey and soft pink 
in which the ordinary things of everyday life take on fresh shapes. 
Men and trees, hills and houses, gain an elusive quality under its 
magic touch, while every light at even seems to gleam with a 
warmer welcome in its glow. And best of all, it tells of the 
long fireside nights. 


How well I know what I mean to do 
When the long dark autumn evenings come 


To one who has been used to more even days and nights, 
there is a certain tiresomeness about the long-drawn-out days 
of summer, much as one loves them. One cannot settle to 
anything, but spends all the time on the river or out in the fields, 
and the books one wants to read, the letters one ought to write, 
are put aside from day to day in a pile that grows higher and 
higher, waiting for the long nights when one can draw the blinds 
and pull one’s chair up to the fire and live in a world of books 
without a touch of regret for a world outside. 

Although I have seen and loved autumn in the North and 
in the West Country,.nowhere has she seemed more. beautiful 
than in Cambridge, where, indeed, she is the lady of Keats’ 
song. I have seen nothing in England lovelier than the Backs 
in October. The leaves are falling, falling all the time, and as 


peace. Can it be that the birds and the trees and the river 
know that the men who boated there in bygone summers have 
now passed on to a nobler sport, that some of them have crossed 
in the age-old boat with the eternal ferryman ? 

The grey bridges keep their secret. Countless generations 
have crossed their spans, crossed and gone their way, and come 
again no more. But always there has been a newer generation 
following on with eager tread in the footsteps of those who have 
gone before. The passers-by are few indeed now, but they 
walk with a surer, stronger step, and the old bridges know 
that when men tread like that there is work to be done. 

The robin sits on the wall and sings cheerily: ‘ The 
nightingale has gone; the thrushes and larks are silent. But 
listen to me. You could not hear me while those summer birds 
were singing, but I will sing all winter through, and music shall 
not die from the world while I am here.” 

And the leaves of crimson, russet and gold fling their last 
brave challenge to Time, then scatter themselves softly through the 
air. Gently, gladly, they seek their rest on the soft earth below, 
as if to remind us of the gallant lives which, in their glowing 
beauty and colour, have fallen on the darker earth of the battle- 
field. And we know that from the grave of the leaves will 
spring by and by pure fresh blossoms; and from those nobler 
graves will arise the purest and finest of all fair blossoms. 

As the wind rises and scatters the leaves through the air 
in a golden shower Shelley’s brave words go singing themselves 
to all who will hear— 

O Wind, 
If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind ? 
Amy ELEANOR MACK. 
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FLIES IN RELATION TO WAR 


By A. Porter, D.Sc., BEIT MEMor1IAL RESEARCH FELLOW. 


URING the summer, among the numerous mino 
miseries that accompany warfare, attention ha 
been drawn from every war zone to the annoyance 
occasioned by flies of different kinds. France, Egypt, 
Salonika and Mesopotamia alike have their flying 

pests, while on the great Eastern front held by our Russian 
Allies there has been the same addition to the discomforts 
inevitably to be faced by men on active service. Flies, more- 
over, constitute an even more serious pest than they are usually 
credited with being. There is not only the mechanical irritation 
of their pilgrimages over the exposed parts of the body, and the 
revulsion of feeling that arises from their blackening food with 
their bodies, but they literally can and do poison food and aid 
in the dissemination of typhoid, dysenteries and diarrhoceas by 
inoculating food and drink with the agents of disease acquired 
during their promiscuous visits to latrincs, manure heaps and 
the like. House flies, blowflies, flesh flies, stable flies, latrine 
flies among others, act mechanically and directly in transmitting 
various intestinal maladies. Other “ bitirg’’ flies, such as 
certain mosquitoes, convey malaria; sand flies, though small, 
have the unenviable notoriety of transmitting sand fly or three 
day fever, well known to our Forces in the Balkans and in 
Egypt; yet others transmit maladies such as sleeping sickness, 
which occurs in East and West Africa, though little so far, 
fortunately, has been discovered in the way of the latter malady 
among men new to the districts where sleeping sickness is not 
rare. 

The adult fly is not alone in its disease-producing capacity. 
The young larval forms are cqually obnoxious in many cases. 
Diseases known as myiases are the result of the development 
of the larve of various flies beneath the skin of the host, and 
are not uncommon in the East. Larve of numerous flies, 
including the house fly, Musca domestica, and the latrine fly, 
Fannia scalaris, sometimes develop in the human intestine 
and cause severe illness. The blowfly, Calliphora, will lay its 
eggs not only in dead animal matter, but in sores and wounds, 
and the larve will nourish themselves at the expense of the 
living tissues. These maggots are serious nuisances in the 
neglected wounds of men and of animals, and an even more 
horrible effect is produced by attacks of the flesh fly, Sarco- 
phaga, that deposits not eggs but living young in wounds or 
sores or in carrion or filth indifferently. 

It has been remarked already that each front has its own 
particular fly pests. On the Western front the flies have been 
subdivided by an entomologist into two main groups. At the 
base the house flies, species of Musca and Fannia, are pre- 
eminent, while the rest are in the minority. In the trenches, 
however, the situation is reversed. House flies are relatively 
absent, but swarms of blowflies, flesh flies and stable flies are 
to be found. Wherever stable manure is collected, there will 
flies, especially those in the second category, be found. 

The common house fly, Musca domestica, will breed in 
almost any decaying animal or vegetable matter. Stable manure 
is a favourite material in which eggs are deposited. Dejecta 
of all sorts also furnishes a favourable situation for the develop- 
ment of the larve, which hatch out in about twenty-four hours. 
The eggs are deposited a little way below the surface, and the 
whitish, legless maggots (or “ gentles’’) seek the moister parts 
of the substratum, feed voraciously, and grow—the only period 
of their lives when growth occurs. When full grown and about 
half an inch long their habits change. They leave the moist 
soil and move away until a dry, sheltered spot is found, where 
they rest awhile, become bullet or barrel shaped, while the 
skin of each forms a pupa case. Within the pupa case the 
organs of the larva are disintegrated and then reconstructed 
into those of the fly. The career of the latrine fly and of the 
blowfly is much the same as that of the house fly. Blowflies 
prefer to breed in meat, fish or among decaying bones, while 
the latrine fly prefers human excrement. Flesh flies (Sarcophaga) 
will not only breed in flesh, but in the dejccta of man and dogs, 
a fact which should be remembered as n-uch at home as abroad. 

The house fly in America has received the name of the 
“typhoid” fly, and in many cases the name appears to be 
justified. The typhoid bacillus has been proved to live in the 
intestines of flies for twenty-three days according to some 
workers, while most state that an insect is virulent for six days 
after feeding on infected material. Again, after .walking on 


typhoid-infected material, the fly may find its way to food or 
milk and there cleanse its feet, to the grave detriment of the 
partakers thereof. Then, too, the fly habitually regurgitates 
some of the contents of its alimentary canal when feeding on 
a solid substance, the fluid aiding in the process of solution— 
and infection. Not only that, but its voracity sometimes causes 
food to be excreted while new supplies are being taken in, and 
two additional means of conveying infection are thus provided. 

Flies are very prolific, and one female may lay over seven 
hundred eggs in one summer before she dies. Fortunately, all 
the progeny do not survive, but as there may be several suc- 
cessive generations of flies during one season, the destruction 
of one pair has the potentialities of stopping an epidemic later on. 

Typhoid at the front and at home, where also a share in 
spreading infantile diarrhoea and tubcrculosis is to their dis- 
credit, ophthalmia in Egypt, and amcebic dysentery and certain 
flagellate diarrhoeas in Egypt and the Balkans, are known to 
be spread by flies. The cost of destroying the insects is slight 
in comparison with the saving of life and health involved. In 
America stringent rules are enforced against flics in houses. 
It would be well if the same rules were enforced here, and if the 
simple means of fly prevention were taught to all. Household 
refuse should be burned or disinfected thoroughly. Surface 
disinfection is not enough to prevent kitchen refuse being attrac- 
tive to flies in most cases. Manure heaps on the Western front 
were sources of great trouble for some time, for in them numerous 
winged pests developed. Larve will migrate into manure heaps 
as far as a foot deep and pupate there, while larva as such have 
been found even deeper, though rarely. Burning of manure 
was useful, but could not always be carried out. If spread on 
the land, the results so far as fly diminution was concerned 
were not always satisfactory. Chemical treatment with harm- 
less and unobjectionable materials, such as borax, was useless, 
and efficient chemicals were expensive, poisonous, unpleasant, 
or destroyed the value of the manure for agriculture. Conse- 
quently a method was devised of stacking the manure very 
tightly and covering the pile an inch deep with dry earth that 
has been impregnated with mineral oil. This has been proved 
simple and efficient. Sometimes slotted tins full of dry chaff 
have been sunk in the manure heaps, their sites being marked. 
At pupation time the larve migrate into the dry chaff in the 
tins, and tins full of pupz can be secured and destroyed. The 
line of attack is to kill the larvae and pupz and so prevent the 
development of the adult plague. 

There is more difficulty in dealing with adult flies in the 
trenches. Sprays here seem to be of most use, and those of 
crude mineral oils the most efficacious. ‘‘ Tanglefoot’’ on 
wires or sprayed on the outsides of barns, woodwork in dug- 
outs and similar places also has been of service, while in some 
parts the stores are said to have been sprayed with a solution 
of “ tanglefoot ”’ on their outsides, and in a short time to have 
been converted into gigantic “ fly-papers.’’ Various traps are 
of local use and should be applied wherever possible, while a 
small amount of destruction can be accomplished by means of 
“ swatters.”’? Certain poisons are efficient, but are forbidden at 
the front, on account of their nature. Sodium arsenate added 
to sugar syrup is one of the best. It cannot be too strongly 
urged in home communities that plagues of flies are tributes 
to defective household and municipal sanitary arrangements, 
that such plagues are highly dangerous, and, moreover, can be 
easily prevented. 

Kitchen, stores and canteen staffs alike hate the larger 
flies, blowflies, flesh flies, and greenbottles, which breed in 
animal matter. These produce large crops of maggots, which 
as they feed increase the liquefaction of the meat, fish or other 
edible in which they have established themselves. Blowflies 
and flesh flies attack more particularly meat intended for human 
consumption, though any animal matter serves them as food. 
The greenbottle, Lucilia, will lay its eggs in dead horses or other 
carrion, and even in the sores of living hosts. Small animals 
soon disappear under the attacks of the Lucilia larve, which 
frequently burrow into the soil for some inches below the food 
animal. The action of the larve of carnivorous flies in intensi- 
fying the rapidity of putrefactive processes needs further recog- 
nition, and the need for thorough screening of all places where 
food is being prepared or kept should be emphasised for this 
and other rcasons to be given later. 
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Members of the genus Fannia, popularly known as the 
lesser house fly and the latrine fly, have recently received atten- 
tion at the hands of certain scientists engaged in tracking the 
sources of outbreaks of amoebic dysentery among our troops 
in the East. In Egypt 2 per cent. of the flies examined were 
found to contain the cysts of the protozoon, Entameeba histo- 
lytica, responsible for amoebic dysentery and liver abscess in 
their intestines, while a similar state of affairs was found to 
exist in Salonika. It has been ascertained that some of the 
infective cysts of the minute Protozoa responsible for what are 
termed flagellate dysenteries or diarrhceas are taken up by 
species of Musca, Fannia, Sarcophaga and Lucilia, undergo 
no detrimental change within them, and can be distributed by 
these insects. If they are deposited on fruit, blancmange, 
milk or similar substances and gain access to the human intes- 
tine, they are capable of causing intestinal disturbances of a 
more or less severe type. 

While the aforementioned flies are prevalent on the Western 
front, and are also present in the East, there also are other 
flies that constitute sources of danger, more particularly in the 
Eastern war zone and in Africa. That various members of the 
genus Anopheles spread human malaria is well known, as is 
also the remedy. Two modes of attack are open to those com- 
bating outbreaks of malaria. The host (man) can take quinine 
either as a preventive or to kill the malarial parasites, or the 
breeding places of the insects can be rendered wholly unsuitable 
for the purpose, and the mosquito larve destroyed in them by 
the use of petrol or paraffin. If these are sprayed on to the 
surface of pools, ponds, cisterns or other water in which 
mosquitoes can breed, the adult insects avoid the places, 
and any larve already there are suffocated by the oil, and 
consequently do not mature. The same _ procedure is 
efficacious against ‘‘ gnats’ (Culex), which, though they do not 
transmit buman malaria, can be an irritating nuisance to man. 
The tiny sand flies, belonging to the genus Pblebotomus, 
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are a cause of much discomfort to our men in Egypt and the 
Balkans. They also are the agents whereby sand fly, three 
day or Phlebotomus fever is spread. These small insects bite 
at night-time and cause great discomfort. Should they 
have fed previously on a patient suffering from sand fly 
fever, the new host may contract the disease, which, while 
not fatal, is weakening and often requires a long period for 
convalescence. 

Flies are so detrimental to man that it is somewhat cheering 
to know that cold weather, wet and much wind are the causes 
of considerable mortality among them; also it has been found 
that very oppressive, sultry weather is responsible for thinning 
their ranks to a large extent. While very hot sunshine affects 
house flies adversely, it has little effect relatively on the larger 
flies. Blowflies can also resist bad weather to a greater extent, 
and so can survive the winter. Most flies, however, pass the 
winter as pupe, and house flies rarely survive a winter outdoors 
in England. Various parasites also are responsible for some of 
the mortality observed. Wasps feed on flies, and as a result 
of this habit may aid in spreading the diseases known to be 
conveyed by the flies on which they feed. Hornets thin them 
to a slight extent, and also help to reduce the number of the 
wasps. Some other insects are occasionally parasitic in the 
larve of blowflies. The eggs develop and the young intruder 
feeds at the expense of the host, which is literally eaten alive. 
Finally, among the foes of the house fly must be numbered the 
peculiar fungus Empusa, which after invading the fly sends out 
from its body the clouds of spores that form the “ halo ” around 
the dead insects in the early autumn. 

Space does not permit the giving of a description of the 
many flies that cause injury to man and animals, nor of the 
wingless insects, like lice, that are responsible for sickness and 
discomfort, but enough has been indicated to show the need 
of close attention to all sanitary measures devised for fly destruc- 
tion, and for the need of individual effort to attain this end. 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK 


Political Frontiers and Boundary Making, by Col. Sir Thomas H. 
Holdich, (Macmillan.) 
1R THOMAS HOLDICH has written a valuable and 
timely book. Whatever be the outcome of the war, 
it must result in a great readjustment of boundaries, 
and it is of great advantage to have the principle 
discussed beforehand in a large-minded and philosophic 
manner. The author is Vice-President of the Royal 
Geographical Society, but he is also a soldier, and in the 
latter capacity has arrived at the conclusion that Kaiser 
William has now very little chance of being able to impose 
his will on Europe. It is true we have not yet won the war, 
but it will be generally admitted that the Germans have 
little chance of doing so. They are in the position of a keen 
and crafty chess-player who, having got the worst of the 
game, is on the look-out for chances of a draw. In these 
circumstances it is well for us to define the principles on which 
boundaries should be rearranged. Put briefly, the main 
object to be studied is the making of a durable peace. We 
want a practical and not an idealistic solution. After the 
lessons of the war it is impossible to accept the assumption 
of many idealistic writers that civilisation has so far advanced 
that the line of separation between two countries may be 
purely artificial. Professor Lyde of London University 
gives as the last of three points in frontier making 
That the features used for a frontier should be thuse where men naturally 
meet—* which is not on water partings or mountain crests.” 
To this the reply of Sir Thomas is an emphatic rejection. 
A boundary is a line of division, not a meeting place. The 
best is a sea, the next best a water parting or mountain 
crest. 
Next our author quotes a fairly long passage from Miss 
Semple, of which the following sentence forms the salient : 
. boundaries rank in importance, with few exceptions, in the 
following order: racial, cultural, linguistic, political. 


This is also rejected as impractical. Sir Thomas Holdich 


lays down his own view in the following passage, with which 
we fully agree : 

Believing that the first and greatest object of a national frontier is to 
ensure peace and goodwill between contiguous peoples by putting a definite 
edge to the national political horizon, so as to limit unauthorised expansion 
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and trespass, I have endeavoured to show (I fear but crudely) what is the 
nature of a frontier that best fulfils these conditions in practice. 

It is not our intention to discuss these differences of 
opinion, as that would require a treatise rather than a page ; 
but the reader who wishes to obtain clear reasons for the 
faith that is in him will find them abundantly in this book 
written by one who has been “called on to give practical 
consideration to this problem of boundary settlement in 
many parts of the world far removed from each other.” 
Instead, we hasten to the last chapter, wherein the author 
shows how the principle he advocates should be applied at 
the end of the war. 

To begin at home, the objects of Great Britain are 
simpler than those of any other belligerent. No alteration 
of European frontiers is expected by her. A rectification of 
certain colonial frontiers and a dominating position in 
Mesopotamia are all she expects. 

It would almost appear (says Sir Thomas) that England has been 
pouring out her treasure in blood and money for a sentiment and an ideal— 
the sentiment that her honour is concerned in the maintenance of weaker, 
but friendly, States, and her high ideal of Christianity and right. 

We think the author should have added that England 
was also actuated by the well founded belief that the design 
of Germany was to smash her after France and Russia had 
been dealt with. 

France presents an equally simple programme ; all she 
wants is the territory stolen from her in 1870. This, how- 
ever, means a great deal to Germany, because, practically 
speaking, the whole of her iron ore, on which her commercial 
prosperity was founded, comes from the annexed soil. On 
the principle that a boundary should also ke a barrier, Sit 
Thomas Holdich points out. that the western water parting 
of the Rhine basin, where that water parting is caused by 
the Vosges Mountains, is the preferable frontier, because it 
could readily be rendered impregnable by modern military 
engineering. The objection is that this would amount to 
the surrender of Alsace, and as this is unthinkable, the 
French will probably aim at the restoration of the status quo 
before the war of 1870. 

Denmark aspires to recover the Danish speaking 
province of Schleswig; but as Denmark elected to be 
neutral, this will be no result of the present war. A difficult 
problem arises in the case of Belgium. The present boundary 
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of fifty miles or so dividing Belgium from Germany 
between Aix-la-Chapelle and the northern extremity of the 
Luxembourg is not a satisfactory barrier. The suggestion 
is that 


If it followed a line to the north-east from its present junction with 
Luxembourg for about twenty miles, and then was carried along the main 
water-parting stretching a little to the west of north to the Holland junction 
near Aix-la-Chapelle (Aachen), it would geographically be an excellent line 
for defensive purposes. 


The effect of this would be to shift the defence of 
Brussels and Antwerp from the low line of Liége—Namur 
to better defensive lines. Italy will want to do away with 
the geographical absurdity of the Trent Valley salient from 
Austria, and in the event of the Entente Powers being 
victorious, she will have no difficulty in creating a boundary 
that will also be a barrier. We have no space in which to 
discuss the many problems that will arise in the Balkans. 
Poland, which has suffered through the ages from her geogra- 
phical position, offers a very difficult problem. Her area of 
flat, open plain, rivers and marshlands, presents scarcely a 
single mile of boundary throughout a ferimeter of at least 
1,500 miles. 

Sir Thomas declines to discuss the future of Constanti- 
nople, as that would be dividing the bear’s skin before the 
bear is killed. Generally speaking, however, he insists upon 
the advantage of command, and that may arise from a hill 
of no great altitude. He quotes Lord French in his 
reference to Hill 60. as being “only a hill to the eye of 
{aith—no more than an earth bank from the crossing of the 
Ypres—Lille railway.’’ Yet it gave enormous advantage to 
its possessors. This, at any rate, is a very intelligible principle 
for application to any settlement that may follow the war. 


LITERARY NOTES 


I HAVE been looking over The Collected Poems of James Elroy Flecker 
(Martin Secker) and some of the reviews of the book, and find myself con- 
cluding that literature which should have been first is last to feel the influence 
of war. Imaginative writers will deny it. But they are the victims of their 
own cleverness. No sooner did war break out than they cried, “ Here 
is an immense change; let us adapt ourselves to it.” Then the novelist 
proceeded to work soldiering into his plot, the short story writer found a 
new theme in recruiting and its sequel, the poet began to pipe of “‘ battles 
sieges fortunes.” But the change of plot left the bad novels as bad as before, 
the short stories of recruiting were thinner cobwebs than those they succeeded, 
the poet found that war treated as his old themes were treated led to no 
better result. For the change was purely intellectual; it was not forced on 
by grim necessity. Let me give a little sk«tch from real life to illustrate 
my meaning. 
A PARABLE FROM LIFE. 


A certain man who was rich at the outbreak of war said to himself, 
“Tt is due to my position to set an example of war economy and patriotism.” 
He discarded essences and destroyed his eau de Cologne, he sold his jewellery 
and gave the proceeds to the Red Cross, he emptied into a drain his cellars 
of hock and Moselle, and with swelling virtue vowed to drink only claret, 
and that at no more than two shillings a bottle, till the war was over. When 
his horses were commandeered he gave up his motor also. Could he be 
blamed for regarding himself as a fine example ? Yet unkind fate brought 
him no reward, but punishment. All his money was invested in a famous 
business well known to rich Americans, who were its chief patrons. The 
war ruined it, and there is no need to go into particulars. The rich man was 
reduced to absolute poverty. At first he seemed heartbroken, and bored 
all his friends by painting the happy days of his willing martyrdom, when, 
owing to what he called his sacrifice, he possessed a happy, quiet conscience 
and looked even fatter and more prosperous than ever—poverty had not 
yet shaken him by the throat. His friends forsook him, partly because 
of his persistence in boring them and partly because they belonged to the 
most worldly variety of friend and worshipped only money and success. 
Thus neglected and still trying to live in his old style, he went down and down 
till he became lean and out-at-elbows and could not get enough to satisfy a 
hunger that now visited him with pangs very disagreeable, though nothing 
would have been more welcome in the day of his prosperity when he was 
addicted to the pleasures of the table and often felt a want of that appetite 
which would have enabled him to enjoy them to the full. To make a long 
story short, there came a day when it was revealed to him that he could 
have no more dinners unless he worked for the money to pay for them. It 
then dawned on his mind that so far war economy had only been a game to 
him: he felt a touch of the real thing. The effect was remarkable. He 
sot a clerk’s post in a city business and he settled down to his desk with great 
content, for he thought of those who had been turned out of hearth and home, 
of those whose land and houses have been torn and ruined by shells, of those 
whose shops and factories are reduced to a heap of ruins, and he was humbly 
thankful that his fate was not worse. 


Its APPLICATION. 


Poor Flecker was carried off by consumption while tHe war was in its 
‘arly stages, and the moral does not apply to him. But it applies in a very 
‘.arked degree to his reviewers. Had he been alive at this moment he would 
have most emphatically endorsed my opinion that wrong admiration is the 
heaviest scourge of an author. To have concentrated all your energy on 
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one purpose and then to be praised for another, to have a slip or weakness 
seized upon as a beauty—these indeed are aggravations. They are crimes 
which the editor of the volume, Mr. J. C. Squire, could not commit. His 
Introduction is a model of what such compositions should be, sympathetic, 
dignified, succinct, without in any way exaggerating or minimising. Flecker’s 
thirty years of life is easily epitomised : London, his birthplace ; Uppingham, 
his school; Trinity, Oxford, his college ; his Consular work in the East, 
Constantinople, Smyrna, Beyrout, etc.; his marriage to a Greek lady; 
his illness, death, connection with Cheltenham, where he is buried; a brief 
pregnant history that illumines the fine intellectual face that serves as frontis- 
piece. But it was not quite fair to publish Flecker’s weak Juvenilia. Had 
a boy of sixteen been able to write a version of Catallus worth printing he 
would’ have been one of the world’s marvels. Translation was to Flecker 
a most useful exercise. It also laid a trap for the critic who says of his version 
of the National Anthem, “this out of the English was unquestionably his 
boldest masterpiece.” Concerning which two queries: (1) If ‘‘ God save 
the King” was “ out of the English,” what was it into? ‘ Boldest ” may 
pass, but after ‘‘ masterpiece ”’ put a thick note of interrogation. A master- 
piece this ? 
““Grace on the golden Dales 
Of Thine old Christian Wales 
Shower till they sing. 

Till Erin’s Island lawn 

Echoes the dulcet-drawn 

Song with a cry of Dawn— 

God save the King! 


Whatever one may think of this, it will be agreed that the critic of the 
Times Literary Supplement can hesitate at little when he calls this a master- 
piece! If it, with a few other failures, had been omitted there would have 
been left a sheaf of songs worth keeping. Flecker in his day highly valued 
the critic’s help and he wrote in his well known introduction to “‘ The Golden 
Journey ” ‘‘ That a sound theory can produce sound practice and exercise 
a beneficial effect on writers of genius.’’ But he said this wise word when 
under the influence of a literary school. He temporarily forgot, as critics 
seem to have completely forgotten, that the great qualities of poetry do not 
change. It is the humanity and that alone which counts. ‘‘ Fear no more 
the heat of the sun,” and ‘‘ Had we never loved so kindly,” are as fresh to-day 
as when they were written. ‘‘ Yasmin” is of their kind, obvious as are its 
weaknesses. The critic already referred to misdescribes it as “‘ that delicate 
fainting sigh of languor and loneliness.’’ It was the voice of passion as 
truly as “‘ Fear no more”? is a dirge for all the golden lads and lasses, and 
** Had we never loved so kindly ’’ chants eternally passionate regret. Over 
“Yasmin” hangs the same white cloud of melancholy, too white, too 
resigned to be called melancholy. 

Before the war critics complicated the theory, treasured the precious and 
bizarre before the simple, full and direct. They are still unregenerate. Like 
the rich man, they have sold their eau de Cologne and called it a sacrifice, 
but they have not been reduced to the elemental and learned its lessons. 
Probably they will never do so. In that case they will relinquish the 
revival of true literature to those born and brought up in the new 
atmosphere. P. 


Wild Animal Ways, by Ernest Thompson Seton. (Hodder ana stoughton, 
6s.) 

A NEW book by Ernest Thompson Seton is always a delight. His sympa- 
thetic imagination, combined with his immense knowledge of the subject, 
seem to give him an intuitive insight into the secret ways of the denizens 
of forest and prairie. One may be familiar with the bare facts already, 
but Mr. Thompson Seton’s way of relating them carries the mind further 
than the mere statement, inspiring a keen sympathy with the people of 
the wild. For example, we all know that migratory creatures often reach 
their island destinations quite exhausted, and that in many cases it has been 
just touch and go whether certain individuals completed their journey. 
We know that sometimes they get lost on their way in fog and mist and 
gale, and that the lost ones are sometimes fortunate enough to reach some 
foreign shore. These instances are duly recorded if scientific journals as 
bare facts, but it needs the pen of a Seton Thompson to make us realise the 
agony of that struggle over the sea, the moments when, worn out and weak 
from lack of food, that Nature, in her instinct for self-preservation, has 
inspired the lost creature with the pluck for a last struggle against circum- 
stances. Those who read “ Atalapha, a Winged Brownie,” will never forget 
the struggle that is pictured of the Great Northern bat, driven from the main 
body by the attack of a hawk and lost in fog and mist, striking out in a strange 
direction over the sea and finally reaching a haven of rest. ‘‘ Six hundred 
miles had he flown; his little breast was heaving, the rich dark fur was 
matted with the spray, the salt on his lips was burning, but on and on he 
flew. Flap, flap, flap. There was no sound but the moan of the sea, nor 
sight for his eyes to rest on, nor hint that his magic wings could sense a place 
of refuge ; but on and feebly on . . in the wake of the Plovers, still on.” 
The stories are all fascinating from beginning to end, though not all con- 
cerning wild life. ‘‘ Billy, the dog that made good,” is a very convincing 
exception, and another is ‘“‘Coaly-Bay, the Outlaw Horse,” the 
story of a horse with an untameable spirit that after many trials and 
tribulations finally succeeds in throwing off the yoke and joining his wild 
cousins that roam the prairie. One might quote from tale after tale so 
charmingly are they told, but space forbids; but Wild Animal Ways can 
be recommended to animal lovers as an effective antidote for human ways 
just now. 


A Farmer in Serbia. by Ellen Chivers Davies. (Methuen, 653.) 

READERS must not be misled by this title. Whatever Miss Davies’ 
profession at home, it was as a nurse attached to the Second British Farmers’ 
Unit that she went to Serbia in June, 1915, and this volume records her 
expericnces there during the following eight months. - The record is in what 
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is presumably its original form of a journal hept at the timc, and is for this 
reason more vivid and dramatic than if it had becn an account written 
subsequently from the safe distance of home. The point of view is that 
of a spectator dragged unexpectedly into the cataclysm which overwhelmed 
Serbia during those eventful months. When the Unit arrived, the epidemic 
of typhus, which it had been sent out to meet, was over. So, too—to all 
appearance at least—was the fighting, and for three months the Unit found 
little practical work to do. But the Sisters won favour with the Serbs, 
r.ch and poor, and when trouble came upon all alike, their presence as fellow- 
prisoners seems to have been some consolation to the few helpless women 
and wounded men Icft behind in enemy hands after the retreat of the Serbian 
Army. The p’cture of Serbian life is therefore presented, as it were, by a 
stranger who has suddenly been admitted to intimacy under stress of 
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circumstances. Mis: '.a\ »s, in che beginning. has no knowledge of the country 
nor its people, nor «\2n ot its language ; but she sets down in her journal. 
faithfully and intell’sntly, all that sh <s2es, and the very detachment of 
her outlook produces a photographic resu:t thac is convincingly real. Her 
colloquial English is almost too fluent, though her style is quite in keeping 
with the general tenor of her book, an unprofessional view of momentous 
events. The description of Belgrade from within during its last bombard- 
ment, when the Unit was actually shelled out of the town, is a graphic piece 
of writing in no.need of “ literary effects.”” Even in this record of bravery 
Miss Davies has kept the personal element, both her own and her companions’, 
in the becks~ound, so that her journal is concerned almost entirely 
with the peo 2 and the country whose terrible expcriences she shared 
for a time. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


“SORROW THAT SORROW GROWS LESS.” 
(To THE Epitor or “ Country LIFe.’’] 


S1rR,—As you are inviting your readers to recall passages from the poets 
dealing with the pangs of half-forgetfulness, suddenly realised in awakened 
remembrance, may I remind you of two parallel passages in the Juvenilia 
of Tennyson and Mrs. Browning? The former, in one of the “ Early 
Sonnets,” exclaims 
“No tears of love are mine, 
No tears of love, but tears that love can die.” 


Mrs. Browning (or Miss Barrett as she was then) had a sim lar thought : 


“IT know that I may cease to weep 
And therefore weep the more.” 


But the supreme poetic expression of this emotion is surely that already 
cited by one of your correspondents—Coventry Patmorc’s ‘‘ Tired Memory.” 
As he did not quote its pathetic opening ‘ines perhaps you will allow me 
to do so: 
“The stony rock of death’s insensibility 

Welled yet awhile with honey of thy love 

And then was dry; 

Nor could thy picture, nor thine emp’y glove, 

Nor all thy kind, long letters, nor tlic band 

Which really spanned 

Thy body chaste and warm, 

Thenceforward move 

Upon the stony rock their wearied charm.” 


Quite as poignant in another way is the same poet’s ‘‘ Azalea,” where remem- 
brance of loss has itself been lost in sleep : 


“At dawn I dream’d, O God, that she was dead, 
And groan’d aloud upon my wretched bed, 
And waked, ah, God, and did not wakcn her, 
But lay, with eyes still closed, 
Perfectly blessed in the delicious sphere 
By which I knew so well that she was near, 
My heart to speechless thankfulness composed. 
Till ’gan to stir 
A dizzy somewhat in my troubled head— 
It was the azalea’s breath, and she was dead!” 


Matthew Arnold thinks, with many of the poets, that oblivion can be 
more bitter than memory to the bereaved or forsaken. Your correspondent 


quotes one passage: here is another : 


“Stop !—not to me, at this bitter departing, 
Speak of the sure consolations of time ! 
Fresh be the wound, still renewed be its smarting, 
So but thy image endure in its prime.” 


On the whole our later poets do not seem to agree with Dante, as rendered 
by Tennyson, that “ A Sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier 
things.”—S. GrRTRUDE Forp. 


[To THE Epitor or “ Country LIFE.’’] 


Sir,—I have read with the greatest interest the review of ‘‘ The Book ot 
Sorrow” and “R. G.’s” very beautiful and thoughtful letter under the 
heading “ The Sorrow that Sorrow Grows Less.”” May I remind you of 
Emily Bronté’s song, ‘‘ The Linnet in the Rocky Dells,” which deals with 
the same subject, though with a slight :difference. In spite of her light— 
almost careless—touch, the writer’s point of view is the saddest yet discussed. 


“I ween that when the grave’s dark wall 
Did first her form retain 
They thought their hearts could ne’er recall 
The light of joy again. 


“They thought the tide of grief would flow 
Unchecked through future years ; 
But where is all their anguish now, 
And where are all their tears ?-” 


Then comes the saddest thought : 


“The dwelier in the land of death 
Is changed and careless too.” 


My lady is even more indifferent than they who have forgotten her. Ev 
if they did remember 


“She would not in her tranquil sleep 
Return a single sigh. 


“ Blow, west-wind, by the lonely mound, 
And murmur, summer-streams— 
There is no need of other sound 
To sooth my lady’s dreams.” 


HOW TO GET RID OF WOODLICE. 

[To THE Epitor oF ‘“ CountrRY LIFE.”’] 
Sr1r,—Your correspondent “‘ F. M. D.” (Bath) may like to try a simple pla 
which cleared the woodlice out of our melon frame when we lived in Bat): 
a few years ago. The brutes were legion, and destroyed seedlings wholesal 
so when it came to getting ready to put melons in the frame one year, I fe 
something must be done, since an unending toil of trapping seemed to mak 
very little impression on them. I forget where I had seen a suggestio 
that they disliked disinfectants. However, I got the hint somehow, ani: 
procecded to m’x two tablespoonfuls of Izal in a pint of warm water (mor 
than this, of course, but in these proportions), with which I then syringed 
the frame, an old three-light brick-built one, very deep, rather dilapidated 
and offering grand hospitality to vermin. The priceless Abol syringe, th: 
best 8s. 6d. worth I ever bought, did the trick, sending a fine vapour spray 
into every crev'ce. It was months before we saw a woodlouse near the 
spot, and though the smell of the Izal lingered a long time, the subsequently 
planted melons did all right, and I never found any plants injured by using 
it in the neighbouring greenhouse. Perhaps one cannot get Izal now, but 
as it was (I believe) one of the phenol derivatives, if it is not obtainable 
there must be an easy substitute—M. L. WILLIAMs. 

SCARCITY OF YOUNG PARTRIDGES. 

[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ CountRY LIFF.”’} 
Sir,—By way of comment on the present scarcity of young partridges, 
the following prices paid for young birds by a leading wholesale firm in the 
Central Market will, I think, speak for themselves: On September 2oth 
8s. per brace, on September 22nd 7s. 6d. per brace, a price which has now 
(September 29th) fallen to 6s. 8d. per brace. These, be it noted, are cash 
prices actually paid by a wholesale firm, between whom and the consumer 
at least two further rises in price—the profit of the wholesale dealer and that 
of the retailer—had to intervene. Can any of your readers remember the 
payment of such a price for young partridges? I may perhaps add that 
having instructed the keeper to send me in a detailed report of the propor- 
tion of young birds to old shot this season, I find that on the best day it worked 
out at one half, on another day rather less than a half, and on two days less 
than a third. Under these circumstances it is evident that for the remainder 
of the season we must shoot very lightly, if at all; but there is this, that 
though we would like to leave such young birds as there be pretty well alone, 
the old birds ought to be thinned out. From a friend on whose estate the 
average bag of partridges is well over 1,500 brace I hear that he does not 
intend to shoot more than 500 brace this year. He adds: ‘‘ We shall have 
to be very careful how we go on, or it will take some time to obtain a proper 
stock of birds again. As it is we have by far too many old birds.” Others 
than myself, I feel sure, would be glad to hear how best to deal with the 
situation.—T. H. B. 


EXCESSIVE HANDLING AT DOG SHOWS. 
[To THE Epitor or ‘‘ Country LiFE.’’] 
S1r,—I have read Mr. Croxton Smith’s article on ‘‘ Excessive Handling” 
at shows. My “index expurgatorius”’ would go further than his, for I 
should like to see all dogs brought before the judges by handlers hired tor 
the occasion.—A. HOLLAND-HIBBERT. 


LAND RECLAMATION IN | SCOTLAND. 
[To THE Eptror oF ‘“ Country LIFE.’’] 

Sir,—Ir .». etter on land reclamation in Scotland Mr. James Ritchie speal> 
lightly of the absence of boulders and stones in Holland and Belgium, but 
I have at hand two different photographs showing stones removed froin 
reclaimed icnd tlere, among which are some of about a man’s heig':! 
Moreover, the fert le soil rich with the vegetation of the Tertiary period 's 
often absent, and nothing but infertility is left, and very generally ' 
fertility will be favour of the Sccttish soil. About the difference of s 
no one denies iaat every case must “> examined separately.—H. V. 
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THE 
GIBRALTAR 
GAZELLE. 
(To tHE Epiror.] 
Sir,—Enclosed 
Iam sending you 
two photographs 
of a little gazelle 
which was origin- 
ally brought over 
from Africa and 
now lives here 
in Gibraltar. 
Everybody here 
knows it, and it 
is treated with 
almost as much 
respect as the 
famous monkeys. 
Although 1 4S 
perfectly capable 
of looking after 
itself, even in the 
narrow, crowded 
streets, it gener- 
ally prefers the 
open space of the 
Jews’ market, 
where it is shown 
in one of the 
photographs enjoy- 
ing a midday rest. 
It receives many 
and varied small 
offerings, and has 
a great weakness 
for a_ Cigarette, 
greatly preferring 
Egyptian — brands. 
The -second photograph shows it with a cigarette in its mouth. It 

almost looks as though it were waiting for a match.—R. F. MEREDITH. 


ITS ONLY DISSIPATION. 





“WALKING” THOROUGHBREDS: 
SUGGESTED WAR-TIME SCHEME. 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘Country LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—Sportsmen are viewing with alarm the 
effect of the war on bloodstock breeding. Very 
many breeders are giving up selling their 
stock for export, to the military, or for 
general purposes, and it is feared that when 
peace comes the position of the British racehorse 
will have been seriously impaired. The 
matter is of national importance, inasmuch 
as the thoroughbred is the medium through 
which courage and endurance are imparted to 
our cavalry and artillery horses, while it is 
also of considerable economic value, a_ large 
trade in blood horses being done in normal 
times with almost all civilised countries. 
Under these circumstances the question 
arises whether the system pursued so success- 
fully and cheaply by modern greyhound and 
fox-hound breeders and the old English cock 
fighters could not be adopted with thorough- 
bred mares and young” stock and_ the 
animals ‘“‘ walked” with farmers. Fresh 
land and pure air produce vigour and 
robust health, and on the Northern Cumber- 
land hills, where the bracing atmosphere 
is highly favourable to the development of 
canine vitality, the ‘‘ walking” of greyhound 
saplings has become a farm and_ cottage 
industry greatly to the financial advantage 
of the rural pocket. The ‘boarding out” 
of thoroughbreds with farmers would help to 
tide the British racehorse over a _ critical 
period, as they could be reared in a natural, 
healthy manner at no more cost than 
hunters; it would bring grist to the agri- 
cultural mill; and it would, by retaining 
their best stock, enable “breeders to resume 
operations on the old scale after the war. 
Moreover, it would enatle many business 
men and _ others, lovers of _ horseflesh, 
who own no land to “do their bit” 
towards keeping the horse breeding industry 
going until happier times arrive. British 
stud farms are expensive establishments, 
and many horse lovers who would not 
care to lock capital up in one would not 
hesitate to speculate in a mare or two or 
some young stock that could be reared cheaply 
by being boarded out. In Ireland the small 
breeders rear some good racehorses at com 
paratively small expense, and an open air, 
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natural life would produce sounder animals at smaller cost than the 
present English system of bringing up thoroughbreds in ‘“ cotton 
wool.” Such a system would have military advantages, as thoroughbreds 
not fast enough for racing would make light cavalry chargers. In the 
days before the war it was the ambition of every French cavalry officer tc 


ride a horse of pur sang.—G. G. C 


WAS'P'S. 
[To THE Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.” ] 

S1r,—It is a common belief that upon the number of queen wasps in spring 
depends the abundance of waspsin late summer and autumn, but observation 
extending over a long series of seasons has convinced me that this is not the 
case. Of course, every queen wasp abroad in May is the potential mother 
of a brood in August, but it is the weather in June and July that regulates 
her success in founding a colony. The summer of 1915 was extremely warm 
and dry in Southern Scotland ; wasps’ nests were unusually numerous and 
the autumnal swarms were very troublesome. In consequence, there were 
more queen wasps about in May, 1916, than I can remember ever to have 
seen before. I took special note of this with a view to ascertaining how far 
they would succeed in raising their offspring. The result has fully con- 
firmed the opinions formed in previous years. The month of June was very 
cold and wet ; evidently the early grubs all perished, for throughout August 
and September there has been hardly a wasp to be seen. The conclusion to 
which this points is that the number of queen wasps in spring depends upon 
the number of successful broods in the foregoing summer, and the number 
of successful broods in the succeeding summer depends upon the character 
of the weather in June and July. If this be correct, I venture to predict 
a scarcity of queen wasps in the spring of 1917, at least in the South-West of 
Scotland.—HERBERT MAXWELL. 


MARKETING IRISH CATTLE. 

[To THE Epiror or “ Country LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—The enclosed two photographs are an illustration as to how fat cattle 
(Shorthorn) are dealt with at the Home Farm, Summerhill House, County 
Meath, previous to being sent for sale in Dublin Market. No. 1 represents 
fat cattle being driven into a wooden crib, placed on a weigh bridge to 
ascertain the beasts’ live weight and so giving the owner some idea as to 
their selling value. No. 2 represents cattle being branded after being weighed. 
This is the universal practice in Ireland when cattle are being sent to a 
large market.—M. LANGFORD. 








ASCERTAINING ITS LIVE WEIGHT. 





READY FOR BRANDING. 
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THE FLY AGARIC. 
[To tHe Epitor oF “ Country LiFe.’’] 
S1r,—Where birch trees occur in woodland this very handsome fungus may 
be found from September onwards. The splendid quality of its gorgeous 





BEAUTIFUL, BUT POISONOUS 


colouring is not equalled by that of any other British species. The polished 
scarlet of its cap, of a form first rounded and then flattened, is only to be 
compared with that of the finest Oriental lacquer, and the flecking of the 
surface with little whitish knobs only seems to intensify its brilliance. As 
it is rarely found except in the company of birches, it becomes a question 
whether it may possibly be parasitical on the rocts of these trees, Perhaps 
some mycological botanist could say whether this possibility has been con- 
sidered or determined. It is a tungus that does not admit of culinary experi- 
ment, as it has highly poisonous qualities.—G. J. 


TAINTED EGGS. 
[To THE Epitor oF “ Country LIFe.’’] 

S1r,—Can any of your correspondents tell me how to deal with the following 
difficulty : I keep fowls of various breeds in a tield on tie Lorders of Exmoor. 
A stream goes through the field, and it is 
much overrun with water mint. Last spring I 
noticed that the eggs had a curious minty 
flavour, and I could only account for it by the 
hens having eaten the mint. I have since shut 
the hens in a part of the field only and hoped 
to have avoided the difficulty, but the water 
mint has appeared there and the eggs again 
taste strongly of mint. Is it a common ex- 
perience that eggs taste of food eaten by the 
hens, and in such a case as mine is there any 
remedy, short of removing the fowls from the 
field ? The water mint is so widely rooted that 
it seems hopeless to eradicate it.—E. W. 
MALLET. 

[Though it can scarcely be called a com- 
mon occurrence, eggs are sometimes tainted in 
this way, and we fear your only way of stopping 
the trouble will be to move the hens.—Ep ] 


PORTUGUESE WOODMEN IN THE 
NEW FOREST. 

[To tHE Epitor oF ‘“‘ Country LiFE.”’] 
Sir,—Your correspondent “ P.” in your issue 
of September 23rd certainly does not do justice 
to the Portuguese woodmen now working in 
the New Forest. Possibly the impression pro- 
duced may have been owing to the b'ack 
eyes and swarthy skin, accentuated by exposure 
to the constant sunshine of that glorious 
climate. To one who knows the Portuguese 
p asant in his own country his smile is any- 
thing but grim or sinister—quite the contrary, 
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he is essentially amiable and kind hearted, and most hospitable and courteous, 
The writer, when in Portugal, having on one occasion to enquire the way. 
was somewhat abashed at his own unmannerliness in not first saluting, by 
the native at once removing his hat and standing bareheaded, only replacing 
it at my iterated request, and that with many apologies for doing so. He 
not only directed me, but turned back on his way in order that I should not 
miss the turning—and not with any idea of gain; a “tip”? would have been 
a deep insult—he was well to do, probably a ‘“ lavrador ”’—a small farmer. 
Also let me hasten to reassure the mothers in the New Forest, or rather their 
“refractory offspring,” if any there be who fear the “ Portugees ’Il get you,” 
that they need feel no terrors. The affection Portuguese people of every 
class have for children is quite charming—even young fellows are not ashamed 
to be seen playing with and fondling young children, comparing in this 
respect to the prejudice of our own average ‘‘ knut.’-—M. A. G. 
OLD FIRE-HOOKS. 

[To THE EpitTor oF ‘‘ Country LIFe.’’] 
Si1r,—There are, I believe, only four of thesc old hooks left in the country, 
one of these being at Welwyn and another at St. Botolph’s Church, Cambridge. 
Fire-hooks were for two purposes, (1) for rescuing furniture, etc., from 
burning cottages, (2) for pulling down beams and rafters, thus aiding to 
put out the fire. The hook that was used more particularly for rescuing 
furniture was mounted on a kind of trolly (Fig. 1), which was then run up 
as close as possible to the 
wall of the house and the 
hook driven down through al? 
the burning thatch and ys 
then moved about until it Y 
was felt to catch hold of ee. 
furniture inside the build- 
ing. It was then raised 
to its full height and the 
trolly drawn back from 
the fire. The hook at 
Cambridge was used in this 
manner. ‘The second DEMOLISHING A BURNING HOUSE. 
method employed was to 
carry the hook up to the fire, then raise the pole (Fig. 2) on its end, having 
previously attached cart ropes to the rings on the pole, then let the hook fall 
forward into the fire. Horses or men were then set to drag the pole back, 
which would come away pulling down a part of the building. This opera- 
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tion was con- 
tinued until 
the building 
had been de- 
molished or 
the fire put 
out. The 
hook was 
chiefly em- 
ployed for 
pulling away 
burning 
thatch or for 
tearing down 
the roof in 
order to get 
at the fire or to prevent it spreading. The hook at Welwyn was probably 
used for that purpose, as I can find no trace of bolts for fixing it toa 
trolly, and local tradition goes to prove that it was used as described. The 
hook was always kept at the poorhouse, where it still hangs, though the 
poorhouse is now the local police station —A. R. DAviEs 
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HOOKING OUT THE FURNITURE. 





THE POOR HOUSE AND THE OLD FIRE-HOOK AT WELWYN. 
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